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AUSTIN HAS . . . The Experience . . . 

The Information 

The Nation-Wide Organization 

^ie greatest safeguard to wise and profitable investment in 
an airport or in any aviation building is the counsel of thoroughly 
experienced airport engineers. 

Austin is airport information headquarters. In 49 cities from 
Coast to Coast, Austin has made site selection and surveys, ond 
designed complete airports, both municipal and commercial . . . 
has designed and built hangars, depots and other buildings for 
many of the leading operators . . . hos hondled complete manu- 
facturing plant projects for a number of the largest aircraft 
and parts manufacturers. 

With 16 permanent district offices Austin is neor at hand with 
organization and facilities to serve you well, no matter where 
your contemplated airport or building project may be located. 

Good engineering is worth many times Its cost. Austin 
Airport Engineers can give you valuable information, quickly, 
that will help you In planning your project right. 


Just phone the nearest office, wire or write. 
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in business 
in 1913 . . . 

«... this 'Veteran Oxweld’ and me”, says the owner of an old Oxwrld 
blowpipe, "and we’re still making great welds. Why you couldn’t buy that 
’pipe off o’ me.” 

This is one of thousands of "Veteran Oxwelds” that have won sinii- 
Inr soft spots in the hearts of the fellows whose company they have kept 
for long periods of lime. 

Today Oxweld blowpipes embody the same low-pressure principle 
that these "Veteran Oxwelds” emboily. They have the added advantage, 
however, of Oxweld’s sixteen years of continued forging ahead, zealously 
building the best oxy-acetylenc apparatus that manufacturing ingemiily 
can produce. 

Oxueld Branches and Service Stations are strategically located 
throughout the country. Oxweld Sales Engineers will gladly assist in the 
proper selection of Oxweld Etpiipment for your work. 



AM» St Pt’I.IRS 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 

I'nil of Vnion Carbiiie and Carbon Corpora/ion 
.XEW YORK fj™ CHICAGO 

Carbide and Carlxin Bld^i. Cnrhide an<H'.arbc.n Bldg. 


SA.N FRANCISCO 
Adam Gram Hiiildiii|: 
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Cun you he seen a iiiile away or are von 
just "aiiolhcr ship gone up"? Dues your 
plane taxi across the field looking like a 
dusty sparrow or <loes it sing up to the 
line like a tropical bird spreading its 
wiiig.s for flight? 

No matter what jiluiie you lly. instant 
visibility is a great safety factor. You've 
got to be seen to he avoideil. 

Shcrw iii-Vi'ilUain8,iiioffcringilicir 
new line of Aero Finishes, made a 
study of volar visibility as a primary 
requisite to safe flying. The plane 
shown is painted in yi.sihiv Yflloir 
which lias a reflection factor of 
77 and is therefore llic bright- 
est color obtainable. It is much 


As a 
film ^ 

light i 


oiiscqueiicc. the iinifio'iiilv clear 
dopes made from new colion, not 
Tap. the opaque seini-pigiuciiled 
and the hrilliani enunieis offer 
pilul a nuii-crackiiig fiiiisli. 
I weight, imigh yet flexible, smart 
ibic for long distances. 

W rile for iivic huiiilhook 
lane Finishing Spccifii'aliuns. i-ercnlli 
prepared by Sherwin-Williams Colcirisls 
gives fall inronnatioii on methods of 
applieation. color eombiiiutions amt 
In fiist-lo-light rotors. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


ispieu 


lliaii 


wliifo. 

Durability under all weatliei 
coiiditioiis was also considereil. 



Sherw/n-W/luams 



Fur Planes. Hangars and Equipment 


DEALERS 

Within the next few weeks, there 
will be an important statement 
from the Szekely factory, con- 
cerning both motors and ships. 

If you are interested in obtaining 
a franchise that will mean dollars 
and cents in your pockets; If you 
want the cooperation of men vi- 
tally interested in your success; 

If you can sell planes and motors 
that will be backed by an intelli- 
gent advertising campaign and 
100* cooperation from the field 
and from the home oHice; then — 

WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
FOR PARTICULARS! 

S-R..3 and S.-R-5 

40 H.P. 70 H.P. 

RADIAL MOTORS 

FLYING DUTCHMAN 

LOW WINGED MONOPLANES 

SZEKELY AIRCRAFT 
& ENGINE CO. 

DEPT. A, HOLLAND, MICH. 
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EVEN DURING BLIND FLYING 
ABSOLUTELY LEVEL FLIGHT IS 
NOW POSSIBLE! 





JLhrough night and 
fog. ..with all landmarks obliterated 
,,,che pilot can now hold his ship 
at a safe altitude. Through the 
dark the luminous dial ofhis Paulin 
Level Flight and Altitude Indicator 
warns him the iiislanl he \ aries even 
a few feet from his set elevation! 

No ocher instrument will do this 
...because there is no other alti- 
meter made today as accurate as 
the Paulin. Where ordinary alti- 
meters lag, some times as much as 
a hundred feet, the Paulin registers 
immediately an)' change in height. 
It is really three instruments in 
one...a level Hight indicator, an 
altimeter and a barometer, the 
latter feature enabling a pilot to 
correct his reading enroute to cor- 





respond with changed weather 
conditions at his destination. 

The ability to maintain level Hight 
steadily brings safety to crowded 
air traffic lanes. Now each pilot 
can be allotted a predetermined 
altitude...a "dear track”.. .at which 
he can Hy without fear of collision. 

So accurate is the Paulin Indicator, 
so positive its reaction to the slight- 
est changes in altitude, that test 
pilots have adopted it as the stand- 
ard of accuracy in Hight tests of 
aircraft performance. 

For the safer and more economical 
operation of your ships you should 
know more about these Paulin 
instruments. Mail the coupon 
below for the facts. 


LEVEL FLIGHT and ALTITUDE INDICATOR 


FREE BOOKS 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
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to safe flying 


Goodyear’s 
newest contribution 


N OW for the first time, the airplane has a 
tire and wheelcnmbined— a great, tough, 
rolling rubber pillow containing only 5 to 20 
pounds ofair, and called tbcGoodycarAirwhcel. 
This latest product of Goodyear skill brings 
marked improvement in practically every phase 
of take-off and landing. 

Airvvheels roll smoothly, without ‘ ‘hopping”, 
until the ship gets into the air. They land ships 
safely on soft fields, sand, swamp land or snow. 
They take the violent rebound out of an im- 
perfect landing — for they keep ground contact, 
once they have touched the landing field. 
This ground contact avoids the hazard of brake- 
locking because the Airwheel is kept rolling — at 
tile same time it makes possible a quicker stop. 
There is no wheel— Airwheels mount directly 
on their hubs. Therefore there can be no wheel 
failures. Landing with one or both Airwheels 
deflated shows no serious loss of radial distance, 
for they are naturally quite soft. 

To drag a wing in a ground loop is almost im- 
possible vi ith Airwheels, even if you try it. 
Tests indicate that wind resistance is reduced 
by the streamline shape of Airwheels. Their 


installed weight is the same i>rle«ithan the 
equipment they replace. 

In the design of future ships, it now seems prob- 
able that any other shock-absorber will be 
needless where Airwheels are used. 

The new Goodyear Airwheel is available only 
in a limited way at the present time. For in- 
formation or engineering assistance in equip- 
ping your future ships, write Aeronautic.^ 
Department, Good 3 ’ear, Akron, Ohio or T.os 
Angele.s, California. 



Everything in rubber for the airplane 
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meeting vicious head- 
wind s — that’s when 
pilots most appreciate 
the reserve power built 
into Axelson aircraft en- 
gines — a push on the 
throttle and the engine 
responds with power that 
maintains normal ground 
speeds even against 
strong, adverse head- 


turning 

headwinds 

into 

tailwinds 


Axelson AircraSt Engine Co. 




Comer Randolph St. and 
Boyle Avenue 
Los Angeles. California 




LIFE SAVERS OF THE AIR 

All Aircrafl Should Carry Adequate Life Savinfi Equipment 
Here Are the Most Advanced Aerial Life Saving Devices in the ff'orld 




FLOYD vSYIITH 

SAFETY EHITTE 


FLOYD SMITH 

SAFETY SEAT 




S WITLIK MANUFACTURING CO. 

TREIVTON NEW JERSEY 
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AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 
PITTSBURGH, 


At every large airport, you will find 
the more modern planes equipped 
with Armor-Lite scatter-prooF glass. 

Armor-Lite is an improved safety 
glass that provides increased pro- 
tection and visibility with decreased 
weight 

5 Ply Armor-Lite weighs five to 
ten ounces per square foot less than 
3 ply sheet drawn or polished 
plate . , . Featherweight Armor- 


Lite weighs only twenty-four 
ounces to the square foot. 

The installation of Armor-Lite 
increases the sales appeal of air- 
crafts and gives transport companies 
and flying schools an added adver- 
tising feature. 

No safety glass made excels Ar- 
mor-Lite in quality, visibility or 
strength. . . Write for our book- 
let .. , Address 


PENNA. 
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COMPANION PLANE TO THE VIKING FLYING BOAT 


skiTT/HAWK 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Kitlybawk Model W 




First and foremost built for safe flying 

To gain superiority in eitherspeed or performance a plane must sacrifice safe 
flying qualities. The Kittyhawfc has not attempted to develop those features 
at the expense of its general all-round characteristics for safe flying ... it 
will travel at 110 miles per hour ... it will out-perform most planes in its 
class ... but first and foremost the Kittyhawlc is built for safe flying. 
With a landing speed of 38 miles per hour . . . with a wheel tread of 
seven feet two inches ... the Kittyhawk is particularly adept at getting 
in and out of small rough Fields ... a factor which enables even the in- 
experienced pilot to land under unfavorable conditions . . . with a greater 
degree of safety, 

THE VIKING Fl.yiNG BOAT COMPANY 

89 Shelton Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

Miami Hangar — The Viking Flying Boat Company (Florida) Inc. 



Built For 


Day -In 

Exide Aircraft Batteries 
specially designed to meet rigid 
rc</uirenienls of air service 

I N gnjelling endurance flights ... in 
steady transport and mail service 
... in zero weather on Arcric expedi- 
tions . . . under every condition en- 
countered by the pilot of any type of 
aircraft, Exides have proved their worth. 
Pilots . . . mechanics . . . ground crews 
. . . owners . . . know the Exide Air- 
craft Battery. They know that Exides are 
built for steady, dependable, trouble- 
free service. That's why these teli- 


Day -Out 

able batteries are the choice of flying 
men the country over. 

The company that builds the Exide 
Aircraft Battery is the largest manu- 
I'aCTuret in the world of storage bat- 
teries for every purpose ... a company 
with forty-one years’ experience. Exide 
engineers have studied the problems of 
batteries for air service, {They saw the 
hard jobs these batteries must nliably 
perform.) And they have designed and 
constructed the Exide Aircraft Battery 

£xli>e 


Flying 

particularly to fill all of the rigid re- 
quirements of day-in day-out flying. 

Designed Jor Special Service 

The Exide Aircraft Battery is sturdily 
strong in construction and light in 
weight. It is so designed that the elec- 
trolyte can never spill. And it is abso- 
lately eUpinJable. For starting and igni- 
tion current . . . for navigation and 
landing lights ... for radio power . . . 
Exides ate designed to give maximum 
service with minimum weight. Write 
today for complete information on the 
many types of Exide Aircraft Batteries 
and their varied applications. 


AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


tsaj Canada, Lhii/ed, TonaU 
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An Opportunity to Secure 
A Sales Franchise 

for CURTISS-WRIGHT 
Aviation Products 

The Curtiss-Wright Corporation invites applications from aeronautical and automotive dealer 
organizations for appointment as sales agents for AIRPLANES produced by the Corporation 
and the following subsidiary companies: 

TRAVKL AIR COMPANY 
MOTH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
CURTISS-ROBERTSON AIRPLANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
I.ORNING AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY 
KEYSTONE AIRGRAPH CORPORATION 


By reason of the prominent standing of the Curtiss-Wright Group, second to none in the indus- 
try in engineering, manufacturing and financial resources, the desirability of these sales fran- 
chises will be fully recognized. They afford an opportunity to high class sales and distributing 

of aviation products under the most favorable circumstances. 





Address inquiries to 

DEPARTMENT 1-U, SALES DIMSION 

CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

27 WEST 57TH STREET. NEW "^’ORK 


CESSNA ANNOUNCES 

The Most IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
OF THE YEAR 


Beginning January 1. 1930. the Cessna Aircraft fioin- 
paiiy will no longer be affiliated in any way witii any sales 
corporation within the industry. On that date, with a new 
sale* policy, a new sales organization and with new models, 
the Ces.sna Company sets forth to gain its rightful place 


At ito other lime in its entire history has the ( 
Aircraft Company fared such a promising future. I 
cially sound, led hy men with wide t 
phase of the aeronanlical industry, the i 





Monoplanes Cessna will find instant acceplaiicu wherc\er 
their performance is noted. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO, 

WICHITA U. S. A. 
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Fly the beacons ’ \ . . with a 
Radio Telephone Reeeiver! 


|~\AV and nijilit. clrar or cloudy, wlictlicr s-afc and efficient operation of aircraft, 

you fly for sport or on a remlar trails- Western Electric Aviation Comniiinication 


l>orl run, you can now ‘‘fly t 
be kept on your true course 
by usinc a W estern Electric 
Radio Telcpbonc Receiver. 
This Radio Telephone Re- 
ceiver — developeil exclu- 
sively for plane installation 
— also enables the pilot to 
obtain weather forecasts sent 
out at regular intervals by 
Deparlinenl of Commerce 
Weather Stations. It is 
an important factor in the 


beacons" and Svsteins — mU' 


Facts aljoul tlie radio 
telephone receiver 



liY tile makers of the nation's 
telephones — have been de- 
veloped and ti'stcd under 
all flying conditions in the 
planes of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. They 
have proven ihoroughiv de- 
pendable! 

For bulletin containing full 
inforniation,addre.ssWestern 
Electric Company. Depart- 
ment 212A, 19.S Broadway. 
New York, N.Y. 


Western Electric 

Aviation Communication Systems 



The Ship that Won 


T he ship that won the Fifth National Air Tour 
was a Block 3-pl:ice. open cuck|)il WA(X) “225" 
Slruiglil-w’ing. So was the secoml-pluee ship. Both 
were taken from the assembly line anil given the 
i-usloniary factory flight tests. Only a seant half- 
hour in the air preceded their entry in the Tour. 
These WACO.S were powered by the Wrigllt J-6. 
?K'yIinder motor. Slanduril equipment included 
Eclipse Hand Inertia Starter, navigation lights. 

sure gauges and uii- speed indirator. The only 
speeial equipment oinsisled of an .Aperiodic rom- 
piiHS. a hank-and-turn imlieatnr, and fairing on the 
Inwer-wing bulls. 

In official tests at Detroit prereeding the Tour this 
S7.335 WACO was uwanled the highest figure of 

lueril among competing makes of all types and 
priees. Its landing time was exactly .3 4/10 sec- 
onds — less Ilian 100 ft.! Its take-off also was 
quicker than that of any other entry .... 


4 4 JO seconds .... with full Dept, of 42oin- 
inerce A.T.t!. loading, 2600 li>s. Its average lop 
speed was 13.5.41- ni.p.h. four limes over a meas- 
ured course. Just 85'' of this speed, or 113.12 
m.p.h. would rule a perfect score. Actually, 
W.4(!0 averaged 129.97 miles per liour for the 
.5.017 miles of the Tour. 

That, you must admit, is performance! Sptcietf- 
ular performance in the formula tests. .\nd con- 
sisfeii/ perfnrmnre in 32 laps of scheduled flying. 
On the strength of it, the winning W.4CO scored a 
total of 45,672 points ... a margin of 7.178 
points over the next coin|>eting make. 

Take these figures as significant proof that the 
WACO “22.5" Siruighl-Wing is /he priiclical ship 
for you to own and to fly. Tlie nearest W.hCO 
dealer will arrange a flight demonstration at your 
convenience. Ami. if yon wish, we'll send you one or 
both of our iiilercsling booklets giving full details 
about Ihe winning WACO and the Tour, 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY. TROY, OHIO 



“ASK .4NY PILOT" 
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IMPORTATIONS 





Marvin A. Aortliriip Aoroplane Co. 

T3II \\ iishiii^toii Ave. No. 

Miiiiu'upolis, .Oiiiii. 

fonigt, Kepre.prrin(i.vs— l-0M)0.\— 1-AKlS— IIERUN 


German Gtitler 
Flans 







»1.>.00 
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At DAYTON 


Tarvia paves the way 

into and out of the sky 


F liers in and out of Dayton are enthusiastic about 
the ease with which take-offs and landings are made 
at this modern airport. The smooth, resilient, mudless, 
dustless, frost-proof, non-skid Tarvia runways are safe 
in any weather. 

For more than a quarter of a century Barrett engineers 
have been experimenting — working — accumulating in- 


effort has been spared to 
make the Dayton Airport 
{upper left) one oj the most modem 
and complete airports in the coun- 
try. The photo aboveshou'SiheTaniui 
apron facing one of the Dayton 
hangars. 


formation on all phases of pavement engineering. Their 
experience has taught them how to utilize local ma- 
terials — how to cope with local difficulties — to effect 


real savings. 


Airpon engineers will find this information, accumu- 
lated from first-hand experience in road building, of 
definite value to them in the solution of their problems. 

The Tarvia man will be glad to discuss details with 
you. Phone, write or wire our nearest office. 




For Rodd Construction 
Jlppair and Maintenance 


The Company 
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Where Do We Sell Next? 


W HEN Ducti'r Eckener was in the United .States 
last stiinmer. at the coiicliisinii of bis worki- 
uicircliiiK Right, he was called u])oii to respond at a 
luncheon in his honor in Cleveland. "W'e have heard." 
remarked the Doctor in oiiening. "many kind words alx>ut 
our flight. I have been called a great hero," he said in 
substance, “and I have also been told that I am a pioneer 
cif commercial airship tianspnrlation. Either one might 
)>crhai)s he tnie. but both could not. If it takes a hero 
to fly in an airship there could he no commercial oiiera- 
tion, for the sup|)ly of heroes is too limited." 

Those who are engagetl in selling airplanes to the inib- 
lic for personal use will do well to hear that sapient 
observation in mind. It has a great l>earing u|)on the 
orientation of their efforts. 

All exponent of the |irccarious Imsiness of flying at 
county fairs complained, some eighteen years ago, that 
flying was becoming coninion|)lace and th.at the edge ivas 
wearing off the game. He knew it because the chamber- 
maids at the hotels where he put up had stoppetl stealing 
his ]iajamas for .souvenirs. Not until the coming of 
l.indhcrgh was public interest again expressetl in that 
jirecisc fashion. It was a good sign for the future of 
aviation as a hnstness when the crowd ceased to view 
the jiilots as supevntcii. residing ii]jon earth for a brief 
iwriod for the sole purpose of making the hearts of mere 
mortals rise into their thro.its. They have come to 
recognize them as ordinary human lieings ivho eat three 
meals a day and play golf aivl poker and .smoke the 
same brand of cigarettes that they do titemselves, but 
they still think of them and of the airjilane oivncrs as 
lielonging to a groU]i set aside by a common and some- 
wliat abnormal interest. The dispelling of that impres- 
sion from the public mind is the next hurdle that we 
have to clear in promoting the airplane and its use. 

Thcie* is a substantial and a steadily growing miinber 

1007 


of jirivate owners of aircr.aft in the United States, but as 
vet they li.ive been draivn almost entirely from among 
tile ai'intion enthusiasts — the |ieo|ile who buy an airplane 
l.-irgely. if not solely, because they want to fly. There 
are not enough hi th.it class to permit of real mass pro- 
duction. The task u|ion which sales departments have 
now to fncu.s their attention is the selling of |)lancs to 
individnal.s or groups of corixiration officials who are 
lierfectly indifferent to flying as such, but who do want a 
sendee which only the airplane can give. 

Compare the automobile. For once the analogy be- 
tween the hi-o industries is almost perfect. The first 
highway vehicles were sold, and sold in very small mim- 
hers. to mechanical enthusiasts who liked to tinker with 
their mnchineiy: to those professionally interested in 
transportation who wanted to see for themselves what 
the novelty amounted to; and to peo|)le who had, either 
bi- intention nr in sjiite of themselves, liecome indirectly 
involved in the promotion of the new industry. Mass 
profluction anil mass selling became possibilities only 
when the idea of using motor cars had been acceploil by 
a great mimher of iniiividuals who hail no desire ever 
to get their hands dirty on the mechanism and who cared 
only about the results obtained, not at all about the 
mechanical means adopted in securing them. To bring 
them into the field various things were necessary, 
especially an energetic selling campaign and the ilevelop- 
ment of a network of repair shops and highsvay service 
orgaiiiz.itions that made motoring trouble-free by 
enabling the motorist to pass his troubles on to some- 
one else. .Antotnobile owners ceased to lie a group set 
aside in the community not simjily because their numbers 
had increased, but t>ecause they no longer had an ab- 
.sorbing common interest and a common specialized 
vocabulary. 

The air]5lane will take a siibstamial time to pass 
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through the corresiimifhiig transition, ami in tiie iiiean- 
linie tiic cntliusiast.-i are tite Iwickiog of tiic niaritet. a sup- 
|)ort tiiat imist I>e iielii firm auci cultivated to the iimit. 
It is the example of intelligent use of tlie airiilaiie wiiicii 
tliev, or mail)’ of tliein, are setting that will leaii others to 
follow ill their footsteps. For the great future, a market 
tmi.st l>e (levelofietl among iiurchascrs «ho care nothing 
about govenuneiital air force ixilicy. excc|it as any intel- 
ligent taxiiayer may, ami less than nothing about the 
selection of airfoils nr the refinements of structural 

It is not upon thrill or upon romantic ajiiieal that they 
are to he sold, hut .solely ui>on the .saving of time and 
troulile in going from here to there. 

// 


Canadn Slrikes Out on Her Oivn 

A -MOST simultaneously with the formal accept- 
ance of an agreement to simplify flying across 
our northcni hnrcler and to reduce goverimiental inter- 
ference with aerial operations there to an indis|iensihle 
minimum, there comes a re|iort of the formation of 
a Canadian Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce under a 
difl'erent name. The Canadian .\ssociatiou of .Aero- 
nautical Interests, like the Chamber of Commerce here, 
represents a conviction that the aircraft industry has 
liccomc too complex, ami its collective interests too large, 
to l>e left to the whims of chance or t<i an occasional and 
casual cooi>eratinn !iy agreement between individual 
firms. 

It is natural th.at our iieighhors in the Dominion should 
create tlieir own industrial organs, esjiecially for hotter 
collective dealing with their own goieriiuient. Their in- 
dustrial prolilenis and their methods of o|)eration have 
differed in many re.spccts from those corresponding in 
the United States, and in developing novel practical em- 
(iloyments for aircraft Canadian ojienUors. umlcr the 
lead of the Department of National Defense and iiar- 
ticidarly of Mr. J. .A. Wilson and his staff, have been 
among the world’s leaders. The attitude toward indus- 
try in Ottawa is sharpl)’ different from that displayed in 
Washington, as the systems of government themselves 
are different. 

Nevertheless, the com|ielIing force of gengraphv and 
of a century of history of peaceful and mutually profit- 
able association will not he denied- Industry transcentls 
politics. AA'ithotit the neetl or wish for political associa- 
tion or alliance, the people of the United States and 
those of Canada have been irresi.stahly drawn together. 
Ties of blood, of personal friendships innumerable, and 
of hustiiess relation have reinforced the natural results 
of contact along an open and non-“straIcgic’’ hortler 
three thousand miles long. 


Canadian and -American indu.stry are largely umlcr 
common guidance, representing an enlistment and a co- 
operation of the best talents of liotlrnations. No advance 
can he made on either side of the border without its 
favorable effects being promptly felt on the other. No- 
wlicre else in the world will two sovereign states he 
founti so closely l»oiiml together. Nowhere else, despite 
the differences in our laws anti despite tariffs, can inter- 
naiioual flying he carrietl on with so little fuss. Mr. 
Wilson and Secretaries MacCrackcn and Young have 
started out with a willingness to recognize each other's 
problems and a determination to agree, and they have 

There could he nothing gained by a narrow seiiaratism. 
We si, all lioth travel farther and faster if, without sacri- 
ficing our indc|)endence. ' we travel together. The 
Canadian .Association and the .Aeronautical CTumilier of 
Commerce ought to work hand in glove with each other. 
I here is a common interest udiich «’e of .\viatiox are 
glad to recognize and to defend. Some mouths ago we 
ceased to treat Canadian news as “foreign" and began 
to handle it on a common basis with that of activities in 
the Unitctl Slates. We call u|>on our readers in the 
Dominion, of whom we are proud to have many, ns 
^vell as upon readers and industrial organizations below 
the Imrder, to work for not only a continuation hut an 
extension of that co-ojicration that has already borne 
such good fruit in aeronautics aii<l iii other iiidu.stries. 
fin we shall best extend the mamifacture and use of air- 
craft upon the North .American continent. 




Unmaking Air-\linde<lness 

T HK .AMEIUC.AN PF.OIT.K have started with a 
strong predisposition in favor of aviation. Even 
lhn.se who make nn direct use of the airplane and enter- 
tain no plans lor doing so are eager that air transport 
should progress. AA'licrc the frientlly air lias chilled, and 
where hostility to the air|)lane ami all its works has taken 
its place, some definite ivasoii has existctl. AA'hcrever 
tlicre is o]iposition to the oi>ening of airports, such as has 
unfortunatclj’ shown itself in several communities, or to 
continued free operation from fields already in service, 
there is cause for us to search our own souls. We iiiav 
create hostility through our own demeanor. AA’e may 
breed :uiti|ialh>- in our neighlmrs through our own care- 
less, scornful or malicious acts. 

The iirohlcm of noise has long been acute. No doubt 
we shall Iicconie unconscioti.s of the sound of the ordinai s- 
iwssiiig aiqilane and indifferent to it precisel)’ as the 
rattle of trolley cars and tlic ceaseless clamor of trucks 
through the streets before our urban homes has ceased 
to disturb our slumhers. Wc can look foni-ard to that 
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with confidence. But there are some circumstances un- 
der which the sound of the ()resent-day airplane can 
hardly be ignored. 

It forces itself upon the attention of the immetliatc 
neighbors of an airport, but airports are commonly in 
areas either thinly settled or given over to industrial inir- 
poses. 

It is a much more serious matter when pilots be- 
gin deliberately to fly at a lieight of a few humired feet 
owr residential districts. Two years ago comidaints un 
lliat score were scanty as they always should lie. Now 
they roll in with alarming fretpiency. Ui>on Long 
Island, along the Lake Iront north of Chicago and in 
the most attractive suburbs of other cities persistent and 
unnecessary low flying is liecoming a airsc, — and many 
who should be friends of aviation are being Uirnetl into 
enemies in consequence. 

It is not mcrcli' the noise tliat is objectionable. The 
.sacrifice of jirivacy when sight-seeing planes cniise re- 
pcatedh' pa.st a secluded home only just above the tree- 
tops, or even pause to circle about the house, furnishes 
an eqiiall)’ real grievance. No one has the right to 
inter()ose obstacles in the way of the development of air 
transport for the general good, and no one should have the 
right to take measures of his own which will enhance tlie 
hazards of air navigation, but subject to those limitations 
the ground-dwellers, including the (iroprietors of country 
estates, are entitled to be protected in their peace and 
seclusion. 

The Department of Commerce rules are often flagrantly 
\iolatcd. Tile evil would be large!)’ ameliorated if all 
forty-ciglit states would enact Icgi.slatioii giving tbe .Air 
Traffic Rules tlie force of state law, and then proi>erly 
instruct the local authorities upon their ixiwcrs.to arrest 
ill the event of violation- But that would not be ([uite 
enough. 

The rules need some hroadening. It should he made 
exjilicitly clear, for cxamiile. that die mere fact that a 
landing place is alwa.vs within reach does not cxaise the 
ojierator of a seaplane from maintaining a reasnnahle 
altitude when fli’ing near the short. It is no! only the 
safety of the occiqiams of the ])lane that has to l>e con- 
siderctl. Except when taking off or lauding or when 
weather compels it, and of course excluding certain in- 
dustrial piir|ioses. no jilane ought ever to he below eight 
lumdred feet when over inhabited land or less than half 
a mile off-shore. 

No rules, whatever care ma) be taken to make them 
Icak-jiroof, can stand alone. The real recipe for the 
avoidance of iniblic tlisfavor lies in tbe suppression of 
individual tliouglitlessness. The aeronautical indu.stry 
lias no aiiiirobafion for those who bring fix ing into dis- 
rqiute by making themselves eommuii nuisance.s. Serious 
workers in the aeronautical field should iiiiike it their 
business first to warn the i>ilot who lias allowed himself 
to get into that class, then when indifference or recalci- 
trance makes it regrettably necessary, to take the initiative 
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in bringing him before the law. One of the most ini- 
ixfirtant of the jirivately controlled flying fields in the 
east recently farmed a “vigilance committee" of pilots 
'who undertook to do just that. AVe dislike the idea of 
asking anyone to he on the watch for his neighlior's 
derelictions, or to constitute himself his brother’s keeper. 
Imt the consequences of failure to supervise are still 
more uiqileasant to contemplate. AA'e have an interest to 
protect, the importance of xvhich far exceeds our con- 
sideration for any care-free anil careless individual. 


// 


Instinct'or Instrument? 

A t the close of the War it was always pos- 
.sililc to Stan ail argument in a groii)> of pilots over 
the desirabilit)' of ])roviding air sjieed meters and other 
flight iiistninieiits either on service or training jilaiies. 
The sentiment that no good jiilot ever wanted an 
instrument excejit tachometer, altimeter, and conqiass 
was frequently heard. Those xvho had learned to de|>end 
on instinct themselves resented it that anyone should 
proiwsc to substitute a mechanism for tlieir delicately 
developed sense. 

No one now denies the dc.sirability of putting flight 
instruments on service and traiis|xirt planes. It has been 
too often demonstrated that blind flying is impossible 
without their aid. hut the ilifference of opinion over their 
use on training machines anti over the desirability of 
coming to depend ii])oii them in clear weather continues 

The question is one h|ioii which only ex]>erience can 
rcmier a verdict- -It cannot be settled in an editorial, hut 
it xxants investigation and settlement. Now that flying 
-‘■chools arc being organized on so large a scale and have 
the most comjieteiit manageme)it, allied witli research 
organizations, there is an 0 ])))ortuiiity to study such 
matters without permitting the individual or collective 
|)reju(lices of instructors to affect the decision. 
.Admittedly, most pilots haxc been trained without any 
reference to air speed meters in their first stages. 
.Admittedly, again, there are some very iiassable private 
I'ilots «ho kec]) up their flying continually and never 
get into trouble, who always kcc]) an eye on their air 
,s|iced meters and have always done so. One of the best 
known of British pilots insists on having a broad red line 
isiinted upon the dial of the meter at a speed live miles 
ahox’e the calculated niininiiim velocity of every machine 
that he flic.s. Is it a good rule? If not a good rule for 
evcrx-lmdv, is it a good one for the amateur operating a 
light jilane? How far can in.stinct and "the feel of the 
air" lx- dis|iensed with? Those are questions which our 
nio.4 iiromineiii flying school.s should co-operate in 
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A REVIEW OF 

The President of 


H .\RR\ F. GUGGENHEIM, former naval 
aviator and the first licensed pilot tii Ijeamie an 
American Ambassador, believes commevcial aviation has 
outgrown its infant industry stage and is now taking its 
rightful place as a vitallv- important social and economic 
development. If he did not think so, he declareil a few 
day.s ago. he would not have accepted the a|i|)ointment 
as Ambassador to Cul>a, but would have remained here 
to help promote aviation as head of the Daniel Guggi-n- 
heini Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics. 

The Fuivl is no^v winding up its alTair.s bccau.se the 
Trustees hclieve it has aecomplished its purjinse of 
■'promoting aeronautical education throughout the 
country: assisting in the extension of aeronautical 
science, and furthering the development of commercial 
aircraft, particularly air transportation." 

In an interview on the eve of his dei»rture to take up 
his new duties, Mr. Guggenheim expressed his opinion 
as to what ha.s licen aceom[)lished thus far and what we 
may expect to see in the next few years. 

new industry has been established vita! to the 
continuous progress of the United States." he said. 
"There is every reason to believe that aviation is going 
through the same stages of development that the auto- 
mobile inilustry went through. The airplane is the 
logical second step to the auton’obile. 

“Two fundamental Itarriers to aeronautical progress 
have been overcome— one natural and one structural. 
They are. fog flying and the solution to certain aero- 
dynamic problems. With aircraft so safe anyone can 
fly and fog no longer a menace, I believe planes will be 
built, soltl and flown, not by thousaitds, but by hundreds 
of thousands. 

".Some day — and it is not so far away that we won't 
all live to see it — flying will he as much a jjart of our 
every day lives as driving an automobile is today. 
Airplanes will travel independent of weather conditions. 
Of course, I do not mean that we will fly through hurri- 
canes, but ships at sea and even automohiles do not 
<lo that. 

“When the Guggenheint Fund safe airidane contest is 


over. I think we will have had an actual demonstration 
that aerodynamic safety can be achieved. If that is true 
nothing can prevent ma.ss production of air|)lancs, and 
mass |irodiiction means airplanes for the masses. 

"Since the Wright Brothers' first plane, there has been 
a trentendous ini|irovemcnt in aircraft engines and 
accessories, hut only- recently ha.s there been any funda- 
mental improvement in aerodynamics. 

■'During the war iicriod im|>rovements in safety were a 
secondary consideration in aircraft manufacture, .\fter 
the war came the let-dowii. am! aircraft manufactures 
struggled to keep their head.s alxtve water. Tlie change 
has come in the last year or two, aiul the Guggenheim 
Fund has tried to help l«)int the way to this improvement. 

"I shall lie sorry .to give up the work. It has been a 
wonderful experience. I don't know of anything 1 ha\-e 
ever done that 1 enjoyed more." 

F tm AU.ttosT FOfR YF.AR-S Mr. Giiggeiiheim has given the 
liest jiart of his time and thought to the Guggenheim 
Fund, When the hooks arc finally closed $3,000,000 will 
have been s|ient in the cause of flying. Since January. 
1920, when the I'uiid was established, commercial 
aviation in this country has seen three distinct sUiges. 

The first might lie called the awakening. sytnboUzed 
by I-indliergli's flight to Paris. In his report as jiresi- 
dent of the Fuml tor 1926 attd 1927 Mr. Guggenheim 

“In the last i>art of 1926 and throughout 1927 a series 
of si'ectacular fliglit.s has occurretl. Wc have flowtt to 
the North Pole ; wc have flown across the .Atlantic and 
half-way across the Pacific; we have flown at a siteed of 
over 300 m.p.h. ami have remained in the air for over 
51 hours at a time. The wildest dreams of the aviator 
have been accomplished and through the efforts of 
Col. Charle.s A. Lindbergh aviation has become a 
common topic of conversation in the households of 
America. 

“In the ,s|rectacuiar there is nothing more to be 
desiretl. Ne now face a task of a less dramatic, equally 
exacting sort — the task of the builder who follows the 
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Aviation Accomplishments 

the Guggenheim Fund Surveys Three Years of Progress 


Alt Interview with Many F. Guggenheim 

By Frank L. Curtis 


[liunctr and gives i>ractical effect to his exploiiit.s. 
second i>criud in aviation is lieginning, the period of its 
public utility, when the once uncumnum airiiUuie becomes 

A year later, in liis 1928 rc()ort, Mr. Guggenheim 
said: 

“Prohahly the outstanding aeronautical achievement 
of 1928 was the demonstration in America by iirivate 
enterprise that air transport can be made a profitable 
hiisiness without government subsidy. The American 
pioneer airmail contractors, by their courage and 
business ability, have suqiriscd the world by this quick 
and convincing demonstration. .Air transportation 
services have been extended in number and rotite ; output 
of aircraft has enomiinish- increased, and for the 
moment lags far behind the demand ; and scientific 
research is ap[>roaching a solution of the few remaining 
aeronautical problems." 

In his last report he said : 

"In the iiast three years the public attitude toward 
aviation lias changed from indifference to intense 
cnthn.siasin, Not only is there a souikI commercial 1»si-s 
for aviation, so that it can from now on take care of 
itself, but there have been established in various 
geogra])hica! sections of this country aeronautical engi- 
neering and research centers, which arc second to none 
in the world. 

“These centers, conncctctl with great universities, arc 
an earnest of a contimious contribution to the new 
science of aeronautics. With commercial aviation 
assured of public support and aeronautical science 
cqtially assured of contimict! research, tlie further de- 
velopment of aviation in this country can he.st he 
fulfilled in the typically .American manner of iirivate 
business enterprise.” 

D iscussing the possibilities of this development. 

Mr. Guggenheim jiredicted that commercial trans- 
I>ort planes will soon be flying across the continent at a 
si>eed of 200 m.p.h. 

"Tliat is a perfectly reasonable figure," he said. "We 


already have commercial planes that can cruise at 150 
m.(>.h. When we have retiacialilc landing gears and 
other features to rttiuce air resistance, 200 m.p.h. is not 
too much to fX|)cct. 

"Greater sjieed will introduce an entirely new eco- 
nomics of aviation. Dawn to dusk fliglit.s with pas- 
sengers between New York and San Fi'ancisco or Los 
Angeles will liecome a daily routine. Distances, which 
have already been more than cut in half, will be cut 
ill half again. 

"I hclieve the time is not far away wlien we will he 
flying from New York to Santiago, Chile, in 25 hours." 

The future of transoceanic air transport, Mr. Guggen- 
heim believe.s, depends U]>on improved airplane efficiency 
or the practicable development of refueling bases at sea 
such as the seadrome now being btiilt to serve as a half- 
way station Iietween New York aiv! Bermuda. 

At present, flying across either the Atlantic or Pacific 
oceans in hcai ier-than-aireraft is economically unsound, 
because rif the heavy fuel load. Dirigibles may solve 
the problem, he thinks. One of the last acts of the 
Guggenheim Fund was the establishment of an airshi|i 
institute at .Akron, Oliio, to aid lighter-thnn-air 

He secs a great future for airplane transportation 
between North and South .America, however. In an an 
.address last summer before the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, Mass., he submitted a table of travel time 
between Washington and the capitals of Latin .America 
on the basis of ctintinuous flight at 200 m.]),h. 

Between Washington and Havana, for instance, the 
present rail and steamship journey requires 42 hours: in 
a 200 m.p.h, plane it could be accomplished in less than 
eight hours, he pointed out. 

Mr, Guggenheim’s trips lietween Washington and 
Havana as Ambassador may not he made at the rate of 
200 m.p.h.. hut he intends to fly whenever he can. 

“I am going to take one plane with me to Culia — 
possibly two. If I can save time and if it is convenient, 
I will always fly in preference to taking a train or a 
boat," he said. 
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WHAT OF THE 

1930 National Air 


Some Opinions and Suggestions of the 1929 Competitors Regarding 
1930 Commercial Air Classic 

By John T. Nevtll 

DdroH Editor ,./ AviATtos 


W HAT are the problems of next year’s Tour? 

l-.iyiag aside for tiie time the routine problems 
of any event of its kind, how it shall be financed, how 
it shall be tnanaged, when it sliall be held, and what route 
it shall follow, we will plunge into what appears to be its 
most acute problem in this stage of its history — wliat 
changes shall be made in the rules and in the formula? 

Immediately following the 1928 National Air Tour 
pilots and aircraft executives partici])ating in that event 
voiced very strongly their disapproval of the forntula by 
means of which competing craft are scored, this fonnula 
being contest load, nuilti|>lied by maximum si>eed, over 
■’stick" plus ‘‘un-stick.’’ multi|)lieil b)’ 50 over engine dis- 
placement. The formula, according to these complaints, 
did not give all of the entries the same ’’brc.aW.” 

"Stick and unstick" played too large a part in the 
winning and losing of the ’Tour. ‘’Stick.’" "nnstick" anil 
speed, all-important factors in the formula, .should be 
measured at every control point over the route, instead 
of using the Ford Airport tests as the measuring stick 
for the entire course. The Tour was won or lost in the 
pre-Tour tests and the plane with the comi>arativel\- 
small "figure of merit" had no chance. Fuel consum|)tion 
should be made a factor in the formula. Stopoters 
should be longer. Stopovers should be shorter. The legs 
should be made longer. The legs should be maile shorter. 
More laps per day should be flown- Onl.v one lap per 
dav should be flown. Competition in the Tour should l>e 
divided into two or more classes. A new formula should 
be devised to cover all classes. Racing should he dis- 
couraged. The Tour should become a race. Proitcller 
settings should remain uniform. The National .^ir Tour 
should lie financed and managed by a ‘‘National .Air Tour 
Association.’’ Passengers on the Tour should l>c rc- 
placeil by sand or tools. Sand slionid be replaced bv 
(sissengers. A better system of publicizing the Tour 
should be adopted. And <m. and on. and on. 

.Some of the.se complaints ■wd suggestions were new 
to those responsible for promoting .and sponsoring the 
Tour, Some of them, particularly those relative to the 


formu'a. had been heard following previous Tours. 
However, ns had been done lu some extent following 
previous occasions the Tour Committee considered each 
and ever)- one of the suggested changes, acted ujimi some 
of them, and rejected others. Thu.s, it was that the 1929 
Tour, though, in the main, resembling its four prede- 
cessors. embodied in its rules, in its formula, and in its 
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Tour? 


the Problems Confronting the 


practices, a number of changes aiming toward a better, 
more satisfying, and more valuable event. 

In order to reduce the ini]>ortance of "stick" and "un- 
stick" the formula was altered to include only half the 
stick. Apjiroved t)i>c certificates were demanded 
whereas "letters of credit" luvd been allowed. Planes 
were required to main at least 85 per cent of their dis- 
played maximum speed, instead of 80 per cent. Only one 
two-day stoixjvcr was listeil on the itinerary. ‘'Bill- 
boartl" planes, or those carryitig the names of firms not 
in the air])lane manufacturing business, or the products 
of such firms, were barred from com|)etition. Costs of 
the Tour to cities visited by it were reduced, and a new 
system of taking care of the personal needs of the Tour 
personnel introtluced. The Tour, in fact, was placed 
under new management, and blossomed forth with many 
of the alterations exjiectetl of a new management. 

T he 1929 air toi r has been called the most successful 
thus far held, I’erhap.s it was. Twenty-nine comiiet- 
ing pilots and a|)|)roximatcly a dozen official and accom- 
l«mying craft left Ford Airport. Detroit, on October 5. 
Twenty-five of the contestants, all e.xcept one of them 
still in competition, completed the 5,000 miles and re- 
turned to Ford Airport on October 21. A twenty-sixth 
entry had been damaged in a forced landing under 
sewrely trying fly ing conditions on the very last leg of 
the route. The contestant not in competition at the finish 
flew virtually the entire mileage, hut was withdrawn by 
the manufacturer because of engine trouble. All of the 
accompanying craft completed (be grind with a re- 
liability record not to be overlooked- 

The Edsel B. Ford trophy and the first cash prize of 
$2,500 went to John H. Li\’ingston, who flew a 225 hp. 
Wright Waco, A total of $9,500 was distributed between 
the next nine winners. Nearly $4,000 was divided 
lietween the remaining contestants. No contestant filed 
a protest, and every one seemed satisfied. 

Yet, are the manufacturers who enter planes m the 



Tour, and the pilots who fly those planes really satisfied? 
The answer is both yes and no. They are. i>erhaps, satis- 
fied that the Tour is worth-while; that it is highly edu- 
cational ])otli to tlic public and to the trade ; that it 
represents a very practical experimental laboratory where 
their products’ performance can be measured alongside 
that of a competitor; that it affords them an o))porUmity 
to broaden acquaintanceship and build up goocl-will ; and 
that it can be made into a valuable sales medium. -All of 
this is evidenced by the fact that, year by year, the entry 
list expands. 

Unfortunately, the above cannot be said about the 
formula or about all of the Tour rules. It is reasonable 
to assume that the industry — particularly that portion of 
the industry that is usually represented in tlic Tour — is 
not completely satisfied with the formula and with cer- 
tain of the rules as they now .stand. Most of this dis- 
satisfaction is leveled against the stick- and unstick fac- 
tors in the formula. Much of it, however, goe.s farther 
anti would hat-c the rules changed along various lines. 
Some of the critics also have offered suggested altera- 
tions in the general practices of Tour management. 

Unofficially, this writer (eels safe in sa.ving that all 
of the criticism and all of the suggestions for better- 
ment of the Tour is appreciated and is welcomed by the 
ilnnors of the Ford trophy and the sponsor of the event. 
The Detroit Committee, of course, feels that the Tour 
has well served its purpose, and that it is far more than 
"worthwhile." It realize.' that the scoring system is not 
all that it might be. and it stands ready to discard the 
present formula whenever a better one is advanced. It 
appreciates that the rules are not flawless, and un- 
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douhtedly would make changes to suit a majority of the 
interested manufacturers. Briefly, the Committee holds 
that the National Air Tour is the industry’s own and is 
not designed to give advantage to an)' one manufacturer’s 
plane, or any one t)’pe of plane. During the past five 
years, the Committee believes, the Tour lias been at Ica-st 
parti)' responsible for some very constructive steps to- 
wartl safer, more reliable, and more efficient airplanes. 
And it sees no reason why that work cannot and should 
not be continued. 

N o PERSON is better qualified to point out the short- 
comings of the Tour formula and of the Tour rules 
than the pilot who has com[ieted in the classic, or the man 
who has actetl in some official cajiacity in the event. Tlic 
recent National Air Tour included in its personnel a 
number of men whose opinions of those important 
phases of tlie Tour were well worth soliciting. .Ml of 
those nien. lie it imdcrstootl, were not competing pilots. 
Some of them were not pilots at all. but were officials of 
the event. Some were pilots who were comiieting in the 
Tour for the initial time, but whose background was such 
as to make their views interesting- Otliers were men 
who had competed for the Edsel Ford trophy before and 
were well ac<(uainted with the various problems facing 
the National Air Tour contestant. 

Through the full-liv.arted eoo|ieration of Captain Col- 
lins and Capt. Frank M. Hawks. Official Tour Referee, 
the writer was enalilccl to sit in at a breakfast during the 
last stages of the recent Tour at which the views of each 
man present was recorded. From this meeting a fair 
cross-secliou of wliat the air tour needs in tlie way of 
change was gained, 

Jolin H. Li'-ingston. tlie 1929 Tour victor, iiad no 
recommendation to make relative to the stick and unstick 
factors ill the formula, but slated that iic tliouglit "tliere 
should he two or three classes of planes competing 
separately in tlie Tour.” 

■■Especially." he said, "should tiiere be a liglit class 
and a licavy class, although the present foniiula mixes 
the planes up pretty well. I think, though, that the 
penalty for arriving late at a control point should be 
incre.tscd." 

Mr. Livingston, who has been a contestant in the Tour 
before, and whose victory tlii.s year gave Waco .Aircraft 
two consecutive triumphs in the annual classic said that 
the advances in design had liccn such during the past 
year that the plane used by the late Maj. John P. Wood 
in winning the National .Air Tour last year wouUl have 
had difficulty placing in tenth this year. 

Although he is not an airplane pilot the views of 
Arthur G- Sclilosser, official scorer on the Tour for the 
past two years, deserve a great deal of attention. Mr. 
Sclilosser,’ an aeronautical engineer and balloonist of 
international reputation, is a member of the engineering 
staff of tlic Detroit Aircraft Cor|xiration. and is credited 
witli much of the engineering work on the Navy's all- 
metal dirigible, ZMC-2. 

"The ideal formula.” Mr. Sclilosser stated, “would 
disclose the plane carrv'ing the greatest load the fastest at 
the least expense. I would lessen the importance of 
stick and unstick in the formula, or eliminate it entirely. 
Perhaps it would be better to use the cube or tlie square 
root of the sum of the stick plus the unstick, then divide 
it into the load multiplied by the speed. That would 
give the larger plane with the slower landing and take-off 
capacity a more equitable divisor and do much toward 
preventing the ]ilane with less horse-power, less carrying 
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capacity and less speed from running away with tlie Tour 
because it can land and take off within a few seconds. 
More, larger and better airports all over the country have 
reduced the importance of building planes that will land 
and take off in a very short space. 

"I believe that an emr.v's actual speed should be used 
in arriving at its points for a leg, rather than iiermitting 
the plane to maintain only 85 per cent of its maximum 
speed shown in the pre-Tour tests. What we are trying 
to do is to demonstrate the safety, reliability, speetl, 
economy, and comfort of air tra\W, Yet we must liave 
a contest. There must he some fluctuation in the day by 
(lay scores during the progress of the Tour or tlie niamt- 
facturers will lo-se interest, 

"Some formula should be designed to take in fuel 
consum]ition but there seems to be no practical way to 
do this. I think fuel consumption sliotild lie used in tlie 
foniiula instead of engine displacement. Another ty]x- 
Ilf craft we soon will have to consider is the am|iliihion. 
If a plane can fly off either water or land .some recogni- 
tion should be made of that fact eitlicr in the formula or 
the rules. Some credit should be allowed for an entry's 
ability to di.scliarge its passengers in the heart of a city. 

"Aside from its technical aspects tlierc also is a need 
for more sliowiiiaiiship on the Tour. Carefully planned 
and skillfull)' carried out ,«hownianslii|> never hurt any 
venture. Coiiversel)', clever showmansliiji has meant the 
saving of a lot of things. It occurs to me that tlie Tour 
should carry along its own official siiokcsniaii. This 
spokesman should lie a man who, not only is ((ualified to 
talk on the subject of air travel, but a man who can 
deliver an interest -holding address." 

C ii.vBLES w. MEYERS, chief te.st pilot for Great I-nkes 
Aircraft Corporation, Cleveland, who has coniiieted 
ill the Tour nuire than any other man. favors the taking 
of stick and unstick figures at each control point on the 
theoT)' that it “would jirovc the pilot and the jilaiie under 
general fixing conditions." 

"I fully i<?ali/!e.” Mr, Meyers said, "that this would 
mean a lot of xvork, but it xvoiild lie worth-while. We 
could send our own timers around the route in tri-cngiiie<l 
planes, one plane load going in advance to clock the con- 
testants' landings, and one remaining liehiiid to lime the 
take-offs. Skilled men for this work could be obtained 
from the various factories — particularly from the en- 
gineering dc|)artnit-nt. This method would give the coii- 
testaiit.s a dilTereiit figure of merit for each leg and 
would prove Iioth the pilot aiul the plane under the gen- 
eral conditions of cross cmnitry fliglit. 

"I also believe that tlie competing plane’s actual speed 
should lie taken into consideration in tlie formula. If 
tliis was (tone it would prove the pilot'-S ability to navi- 
gate. As the formula is now, no one contestant Ims n 
chance to gain on the man ahead of him. unless his figure 
of merit is larger, or. unless the pilot ahead of him meets 
with engine trouble or a mishap. By charging a man up 
with his actual speed and liy docking each one of his 
landings and dcjiartures much of that state of affairs 
would he eliminated. 

"Since this is a manufacturer’s event the nianufae- 
turers sliould he permitted to enter experimental planes. 
The Tour, in fact, should be a sort of proving grounds 
for new planes. It should serve the two-fold purpose of 
exhibiting the manufacturer’s new and cxiicrimental tyjK 
plane to the ]iulilic. and at the .same time demonstrating it 
to its builder. I believe that tlie Tour's prindple benefit 
is educational, rather than sales promotive. And much 
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of that educational work is contained in the facts about 
his own plane learned by the manufacturer during the 
Tour. 

"Although I do not believe that demonstrations of the 
plane witli a view toward sales are necessary, I would 
eliminate one of the two jumps now being made daily 
over the Tour route. One leg jier day is plentx'. I also 
would suggest a rule prohibiting pilots to change their 
propeller settings after having run through tlie stick, 
unstick and speed tests, this rule to prevail so long as 
those tests are made once and for all at Ford Airport 
before the Tour start." 

In order to encourage competition in the light plane 
class it will DC recalled that Great Lakes Aircraft Cor- 
lioration last week announced a Great Lakes Light Plane 
troiihy to lie awarded aiinualiy to the Natinna! Air Tour 
plane with an engine of 510 cu.in. disiilaceiiient, or less, 
and scoring tiie liighest among Tour craft of its class. 

The Tour formula should make some alliiwnuce for 
the pilot who lose.s time on one leg and makes it up on 
the next, in the opinion of C. G. Andrus, of the United 
States \\'eatlier Bureau, xvho has officiated for tlie jiast 
two x'ears as the Tour’s official "weather man." Mr. 
Andrus, at one time a balloonist of considerable repu- 
tation, has for tlie jiast several years liccn devoting his 
full time to gleaning and distributing aeronautical 
meteorological information at Hadley Field. N. J- and. 
more reccnll)'. at Cleveland Airport. “Stick and un- 
stick," said Mr. Andrus, "sliould be thrown out of the 
formula entirely. Actual sjived should be used. That 
would stimulate better jiiloting and Iwtter navigation, 
particular!)' with reg.ird to the fullest utilization of 
iveatlicr conditions. The Tour also could be used to en- 
courage increased cruising radii of airplanes- This 
could lie helped along by making the laps longer.’’ 

"Take out the slick and the unstick," is also the sug- 
gestion of R. W'. ( Dick) Pears, who has competed in the 
Tour for tlic pasftwo years flying Fairchild planes. Mr. 
Pears also agreed with others that actual speed should be 
u.sed in.stead of the 85 per cent required. "Use actual 
speed." he asserted, "and that will stop the chan^ng of 
pro|icllcr settings, I also would suggest coiii|>elling the 
planes to carry their respective gross load. So long as 
(ilaiies arc advertised to carr)' a given laad what is the 
sense in having them go around the Tour niute earn ing 
oiil)' a iiercciitagc of that load." (Following stick, un- 
stick and sjiced tests at Ford Airport. National .Air Tour 
contestants arc permitted to reduce tiudr Department of 
Commerce nlloxvablc useful load to 75% of that figure.) 
"W'e are suiqiosed to lie demonstrating to tlie public wliat 
our planes can do. Then let ns have them do it. I also 
think the Tour stopovers should he lengthened for com- 
mercial reasons. ’’ 

A .tkouch op the belief that no radical rhanges are 
needed in the formula. Captain Hawks. Tour 
Referee, is an enthusiastic advocate of Mr. Schlosser's 
suggestion that either the stpiare or cube root of stick 
plus uii.stick he used. Caiitaiii Hawks also would 
lengthen the legs, use actual speed, and "make the Tour 
more like a real race." 

"There realiv is no need for any radical alteration of 
tlic scoring system." Captain Hawks asserted, "but some- 
thing sliould be changed to make the Tour of more in- 
terest to the pilot, to the manufacturer and to the public. 
Just now it is cut and dried, and practically settled before 
the planes ever leave Ford Airport- Some pep should be 
injected into it- I would suggest making it more like a 
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real race, when the same pilot would not be in the lead 
all of the way around. I am in favor of using the plane's 
actual speed, and of using either the stjuare root or the 
cube root of the sum of stick plus unstick. I also would 
like to see the leg mileage lengthened somewhat." 

"The Nation.-il Air Tour." said Roger Q. Williams, 
trans-oceanic flier, who accompanied the recent classic 
flying a Cokmiliia Triad aniphi as one of Captain Collins' 
assistants, "gives people a cliance to see a real flying air- 
craft show. I would suggest confining the route to tlie 
smaller centers. There seems to be more interest in the 
smaller towns. Next year there will he amphihiiiiis in 
the Tour, and some provision should be made for them 
in the rules, Amphihions will prove greatly interesting 
to those ill inland cities because they see so few of them. 
Fuel eonsuiiiptinn, it seems to me. is much more im- 
portant tlian stick and unstick. I also favor longer hops 
and longer stops." 

A LTiiorou Reuben ^\■aguer. pilot of the Wasp powered 
- Boeing 95 in Inst month’s Tour, had never before 
competed in the event, his views should be of great value 
because of lii.s aliuiid.mt experience in fl)ing tlie niail. 
After all a considerable (KTceiitage of any success real- 
ized in flying the Tour is due to sheer piloting ability — 
the aliilit)' to remain on one's course, take the best pos- 
sible adx'antage of the weather across one’s course, and 
arrive at a control jwint within the allotted time, con- 
.serving, mcamvhile, one’s engine as much as time will 
allow. .And no pilot should be more qualified to do that 
skillfully than the veteran air mail or la.ssenger line flier. 
”M\' aiil)' suggestion." said Mr. Wagner, "is that actual 
speed lie used in the scoring, aiicl that a lieavv |icualty lie 
created for engine failure. Such a rule would iustire care 
of the engines. Pilots xvould get the best speeds out of 
tiieir planes witliinit almsing their poxvcr-plaiits." 

Dale (Red) Jackson, of re-fuelling endurance flight 
fame, wlio piloted a Wright 225 engined Curtiss Thrush, 
agreed with a number of the others that stick and unstick 
should he banished, that actiml s|)ccd should be used, that 
gross load should be carried, tliat propeller settings 
should remain constant, and tliat the legs should lie 
lengthened. Mr. Jackson, however, disapproved of the 
rule allowing a contestant only two hours to work upon 

Relative to increasing the leg mileage Jackson said he 
lielicx'cd the laps .should !« lengthened to at least 300 
miles and that the afternoon hop should begin at 1 p.m. 
in order to allow the contestants lime to arrive at their 
destination and demonstrate their planes, “should they 
care to do so.” 

William Wclborn, who flew a 5 cx'l- ^^’right powered 
Spartan, a craft never before entered in tlie Tour, was 
of the belief that the "stick and unstick factor should be 
altered but not eliiiiiiiated entirely." Using the square 
root of tlic sum. he believed, would hclji considerably. 
Mr. Wellioni also suggested that engine trouble lie penal- 
ized in accordance with the particular diffiailty en- 
aiuntered. 

Steve Lacey, pilot of one of the Tour’s three Cessna 
entries, strongly favored tlie adoption of the square root 
of stick plus unstick idea, and advocated as well the using 
of actual speed. 

George W. Haldeman. who this year was no new- 
comer to the fold of National Air Tour pilots, expressed 
himself as favoring the classification of 'Tour entries. In 
both the 1928 and the 1929 Tours Captain Haldeman has 
piloted a Bellanca monoplane. 
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Standardization of small 

By John F. Hardecker 


M odern imlustry lioUls no parallel more strik- 
iiiR than that lictwecii aeronautical achievement 
and the dcvelo]>ment of the aircraft ])o\ver plant, as 
exemplified primarily by the aircraft engine. As goes 
the engine, so goes the plane, ami all the tremendous 
contingent organization representing a great industry. 
So in a major development as great and significant as 
the modern aircraft engine, it is perhaps natural to find 
each engine manufacturing organization presenting an 
almost exclusive concentration u|)on fundamental prin- 
ciples, technical essentials and immediate production. 
Small matters must give way to the drive for the big 
idea, for there is literally no time available for retro- 
spection and critical analysis of minor economies. 

Yet, somewhere along the line of march of progress 
toward the ultimate objective of any industry, time and 
opiKJdunity must always be provided for a few. who. 
without halting the forward movement of the main body, 
plan for basic cooperative economies that will simplify 
and reduce the work of the major forces. Standardiza- 
tion, in its brotidest aspects, is one of these l)asic co- 
ojterative economics. Staudartlization, from a purely 
theoretical conception, is most easily introduced at the 
inception of an industry, vet from a jtractical viewpoint, 
it is necessary that the industry reach a reasonable de- 
gree of stability before such work is best attempted. 
The airplane hnilding industry, as distinguished from 
the aircraft engine industry, found it expeditious to 
introduce standardization of small irarts many years 
ago, so that it is now so well established as a vital part 
of plane manufacture, that few can even recall its 
htimljle beginnings. 

It is axiomatic of standardization activity, that once 
properly launched in an industry, it automatically gathers 
momentum and volume, so that in a short time it be- 
comes necessary to restrain rather tlian to foster the 
widely enthusiastic activity of it-s newest proponents. 
Tliat standardization of small engine parts, commonly 
called engine hardware, is inevitable is a generally ac- 
cepted fact, the' debatable point being only as to the 
time in the history of power plant development most 
favorable for its introduction. 

Introduced too early in an industry’s development, 
stajidardization either tends to a linsited degree to re- 
tard development, or by its very failure to predict funda- 
mental trends, defeats itself and falls into bad repute. 
Held back too long, so that individual assembly designs 
become permanently established and there are no new’ 


Many industries have found standard- 
ization work the key-note lo econom- 
ical production, distribution, and serv- 
icinc/. The aircraft industry is just 
beginning to recognize its importance, 
and to co-operate heartily in promoting 
the adoption of neve standards where 
feasible. Mr. Hardecker points out 
that the standards for minor parts has 
seriously lagged in the engine field. As 
a means of promoting the standardiza- 
tion work in which he is actively en- 
gaged, and in which the entire industry 
should be extremely interested, it is 
suggested that all those having sugges- 
tions for particular standardization 
projects within the field covered by this 
article, or who have data that they think 
should he taken into account in framing 
standards send them to Mr. Hardecker 
in care of Avi.ATION. 


models to wliicli it may be economically applied, for 
standardization activity should never he retroactive, it 
again lacks the proper essentials for success. Therefore, 
there is a particularly pro]>er time for the introduction 
of standardization activity, and to analyze the current 
situation with rcsiiect to small engine parts, in the be- 
lief that the present is that time, is the primary purpose 
of this article. 

Fortunately, the machinery of standardization has 
alreatly been introduced into the aeronautical engine field 
by the activity of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
and the Army-Navy Standard Conferences in their work 
in standardizing iiistailation and interchangeability di- 
mensions for certain power plant accessories essential 
to the aircraft engine. In considering small engine parts, 
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ENGINE PARTS 


however, the investigation must go far deeper, for it 
is unfortunate tliat at the present time many of the.se 
small engine parts are interchangeable as far as substi- 
tution physically of one for the other is concerned, 
though they differ radically in strength and utility. 
Therefore, small engine (larts standardization must go 
all the way. and completely define a part, similar to 
that now in universal use for structural aircraft Ixjlts, 
nuts, shackles, etc. 

T 5IAY BE WELL at this point, in order to avoid con- 
fusion to define in a general way just what is included 
in the term aircraft engine hardware. Tliis is ajiplied 
to those small parts used in engines and engine acces- 
sories which fulfil a general functinn, and which may 
be u.sed under ordinary circumstances wherever that 
function occurs. Specifically, these small engine jiarts 
include all types of bolts, nuts, screws, studs, washers, 
gaskets, key.s, pins, lock rings, etc., used on all ty|>es 
of engines, generators, starters, carburetors, magnetos, 
fuel j)um))s. etc. 

,-\t the present time, each engine or accessory manu- 



facturer prepares independent detail drawings of such 
I>arts, assigning his own jiart nunihcrs to them. In many 
ea.ses, the same identical small part receives a new part 
number of a given engine inmnifacturer each time it 
is redetailed as a component jiart of a set of engine plans 
for a new model. In other cases, while each small part 
is individually detailed for each engine assembly, tabu- 
lated drawings showing the range of sizes of a given de- 
tail design are not publicly avail.ablc, and when maintained 
for prii’ate use, show no consistency or relationship in 
the assignment of part numbers for tabulated variations. 
In at least one case, separate part numbers arc utilized 
for the identical small part in the two comi>onent di- 
visions, engines and planes, of a single aeronautical 

The situation outlined with respect to part numbering 
is not presented in a spirit of criticism, but merely to 
indicate an existing condition, fosteretl by circumstances 
peculiar to the rapid expansion of the aeronautical en- 
gine industry. Bearing in mind that the condition out- 
lined is in no wise cleijendent upon technical differences, 
either intentional or incidental, but is basic, and a|>plies 
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«[«ally well to exactly identical physical material, the 
difficulties engendered by this lack of coordination for 
the supply base or commercial oitcrating unit are self 
Jipparent. 

I N THIS REfiARD, it may be interesting to examine in de- 
tail the situation with re.siiect to cotter pin numberinK. 
.since cotter pins are specifier! as commercial products 
in every instance, and for a given diameter and length, 
there is no variation in design or material. A critical 
examination of the part numbering of a limited niuiilier 
of engine manufacturers, discloses a widely varying 
range of numbers for each commercial cotter pin size, 
climaxing in a total of 24 part numbers for the Vs” 
diameter i" long steel cotter pins, When we contrast 
this to the structural airplane field, where practically 
all manufacturers use a single Standard jiart niiml>er 
(AM380-2-2) for this size cotter pin, the unnecessary 
complicity of the small parts situation in aircraft en- 
gines is at once apparent. 

True, there is no technical knowledge required to 
recognize the similarity existent in these various part 
numbers as far as cotter pins aro concerned, yet the 
same situation exists for other small jiarts where tlicrc 
are possibilities of technical distinctions which must he 
investigated, before similar assumptions can be made. 
Even tliougb these may be easily recognized by the en- 
gineer, it must lie borne in mind that in the field these 
parts are handlcil liy storekeei>ers, mechanics and helpers, 
and tliat too often the mere fact that a )iart of one manu- 
facture will fit where tliat of another is specified, is 
taken for granted as an indication of a pcrniissihle sub- 
stitution. witli entire disregard of material strengths, 
special ieatures, etc. 

It will probably !« well to outline tlic detail variations 
discovered in a few small engine parts, in order to il- 
lustrate fully the urgent current need for standardization. 
In doing this, it is done with the full consciou-sness of 
the fact that in a few iierlinent cases, the apparent 
irregularity of a certain ])art may be so advisedly, in 
tliat it lias a highly specialized function pecidiar to its 
particnlar application to perform, and that it ncetls must 
be so- With the use of such s[x;cialized parts there is 
no intention to differ or suggest change, but wiili the 
vast majority, wliicli diiTcr only because individual minds 
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in individual organizations cannot he ex|iected to all 
simultaneously arrive at the same detail sizes, dimensions, 
materials and tolerances, unless guided by some pre- 
determined standard to which all arc agreed in genera! 
jirinciple, there is the intention to jioint out the need 
for coordinated cooperation. 

I T IS A PECULIARITY of Standardization activity that it 
usually requires the endorsement of executives cnjiahle 
of grasping the future significance of and as yet un- 
detailed principle, requiring a certain amount of re- 
vised routine work in its initial applications, while at 
the same time, it requires the cooiieratidn of those fa- 
miliar with the most intimate details of design. There- 
fore it is necessary to go into these intimate details 
in order to thoroughly establish tlie 
d for all concerned. It must lie 
realized tliat a full detail analysis 
of all possible engine parts stand- 
ards is beyond the scope of this 
article, so that the ones chosen may 
lie properly regarded as only an in- 
dication and in no wise a limitation 
of the ultimate possibilities. 

Engine Nuts — The number and 
tyiie of nuts used for engine and 
engine accessory work are literally 
legion, \\'liile certain types pre- 
dominate, it is not at all unusual to 
encounter types that defy classifi- 
cation. Therefore, this detailed 
analysis wil Iconcem itself with only 
the two most common types, the 
plain flat liexagon nut and the regu- 
lar castellated hexagon nut. 

Tlic six basic types of plain hexa- 
gon nuts now used in aeronautical 
power plants are shown in Fig. 1. In 
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addition, each of these types may have one or three 
cotter pin holes ilrilled thru them, and the types may 
all have the sharji vertical outside etige rounded off 
in certain cases. Some of these nuts have a groove cut 
horizontally around the corner for a safety wire seat, 
and some are slotted for cotters with one or three slots. 

The materials specified, in addition to the predominat- 
ing steel, are brass, dural, bronze, aluminum and Tobin 
bronze. The majority of steels are siiecified liy the 
engine manufacturer's material specification number, 
necessitating a cross reference to his specification before 
they c.in even be identifieti, ami in many cases this 
means a steel special in some respects. Where the steel 
is more generally specified, the material ranges all the 
wav from cold rolled steel, SAE1020, SAK102S and 
medium steel to SAF.2.m RAE3I35. SAE6150, and 
SAE6135. In certain cases, schleroscope readings of 
various ranges are specified. In the steel nuts alone, 
this immediately discloses the possibilities of serious 
consequences incidental to substitution of one engine 
manufacturer's product for another in the field, pro- 
vided the physical dimensions are such as to make it 
|)ossibie. 

T he multiplication of size and thread combinatinn.s 
now exislent arc shown in the following table, which 
altine indicatc.s the urgent need (or standardization on 
certain sizes, and a single thread designation for 



With respect to the most simple dimensions, the 
greatest variations now exist- The variations in com- 
binations of distance across the flats and height of nut, 
for but a single size is shown in the following lahie: 



Additional variations noted include range of 90 deg. 
to no deg- in the thread countersunk angle, the specifi- 
cation of “machined all over" or “corners broke." and 
the bottom face sqiare with the thread within .OOl", 
.002", .003" or .005". The class of fit varies over a 
full range of 1 — Loose Fit, 2 — Free Fit, 3 — Medium 
Fit, 4 — Close Fit and 5— Wrench Fit. Tlie finish on 
steel nuts includes cadmium plate, zinc plate, plain, 
slierardized and dull or polished nickel plate. 

Tlie eight basic types of castellated hexagon nuts 
(Fig, II) are subject to all the variations of size, ma- 
terial, dimensions and tolerances (Joiiited out for the 
plain hexagon nut, the details of which will not be re- 
peated here. In addition, the slot introduces another 
variable in tli.it it may be square, filleted or full radius 
at the bottom, according to the individual engine manu- 
facturer's design desires. 


■Ml of what may be considered as the eight basic 
types of fillister head machine screws (Fig. Ill) vary 
as to the number of threads per inch for a given diameter, 
the i>crcentage or amount of length threaded for ’.ach 
given diameter and length, and the detail dimensions 




of the lie.id. In fact tlicre is an originality of head 
design that is hardly warranted liy design considera- 
tions and limitations. 

The materials specified include the following steels: 
Stainless steel SAE1112, SAE 6150. SAE613S. SAE- 
2330 and cold rolled steel, with occasional varying 
schleroscope test figures. In addition, brass, dural and 
Tobin bronze are also used as materials. Finish on the 
steel screws include cadmium, zinc and nickel plate. 

H'opdrnff ATeyr— Four basic types of Woodruff keys 
are shown in Fig. I\'. Some are designed with sharp 
corners, and some witli chamfers to break the edges. 
Kotli the radius and thickness \-ary for identical sizes. 
\\'here an incomplete radius is used, the amount of the 
straight jiortion remaining is variable. 

The material in atidition to being spccifietl by manu- 
facturers’ specification number, with the coiisequent 

tion, includes the following descriptive terms ; nickel 
steel, cold drawn key stock, tool steel, cold rolled steel, 
nickel steel treated, drill rod anti mild steel ivith occa- 
sional specification of Brinell and Rockwell hardness 
readings. 

Straight Keys — Some of the basic types of straight 
keys are shown in Fig, V., additional variations involv- 
ing cut off corners, and chamfer corners on one or both 
sides. Material variations parallel those for Wood- 
ruff keys. 

The foregoing gives in a brief way the existing 
variables for a few small engine parts. It is considered 
that further details would be beyond the scojie of this 
wticle, and would serve no additional useful purpose 
in establishing the current situation. For some of these 
variations, and similar ones in parts not presented in 
detail analysis, there is probably, as previously pointed 
out, reasonable justification for the variation. But in 
the vast majority of instances, these detail variations 
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literally represent ‘‘accidents of birtli.” easily controllable 
by |iro|)er stantlardization. The multiplicity of design 
information incor|iorated in existing designs certainly 
provides a pro[>er basis for standardization analysis, aitd 
well indicates that tlie present is an entincntly proper 
titne to undertake this activity, which is best defined as 
"common sense ap|>!ied to creative individualism for 
the pur|x)sc of achieving the greatest good for alb" 

The foregoing, while it may leave an impression of 
a rather chaotic condition in the small jiarts field in 
aircraft engine design, may still have that feeling ac- 
companied In' the thought that while this api>ears liighly 
distressing from a theoretical viewpoint, it has never- 
tlieless, not liven a serious deterrent in the attainment 
of efficient engine tlcsign. Therefore, since the proposed 
small part.s standardization is a new endeavor, it may 
be felt that it will be surrounded by inherent handicaps 
to production tliat may well offset its "iogical ’ advan- 
tages. In oiiposition to this thought, it may be well 
to reiterate certain general advantages of standardiza- 
tion already established, in terms of the subject in baud. 

It permits tlie engine manufacturer to manufacture or 
purchase small engine parts on a mass ]iroduction basis, 
thus reducing costs. 

It concentrates on a lesser number of sizes and types. 
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thus encouraging imiirovemeins in production methods 
that will ultimately reduce waste and costs. 

It encouragc.s wider competition between sjiecialized 
small jiarts manufacturers through a standardized 
product. 

It permits the jiarts manufacturer to accunndate stock, 
thus reducing the inventory necessary for the engine 
manufacturer to carry. 

It reduces drafting work on design, as standaril parts 
mav always be referred to by part number. 

It facilitates the interchange of parts on engines 
manufactured by different manufacturers, reducing the 
stock necessary to be carried by jobliers, airplane oper- 
ators and supply bases, .^ny loss of profit to the engine 
manufacturer gained through the supplying of replace- 
ment parts direct will be more than offset by the re- 


duction of initial cost and the elimination of nuisance 
business centering in small orders. 

It facilitates replacement an<l emergency repair.s by 
making parts more rearlily procurable from the nearest 
jobber or commercial distributor instead of from the 
engine manufacturer alone. 

It coordinates and simplifies all design data, and en- 
courages the creation of charts, tables, etc. to facilitate 

It makes available commercially the best po.s.sihle 
technical material, usually at a cost less than that of 
the poorer grades indiscriminately used. 

It eliminates the menace to safety now possible by 
careless interchange of jiarts from different engine manu- 
facturers which vary greatly in stretigth characteristics. 
It permits of simjile associations of dimensions with 
part numbers in tabulations (i.e., dash numbers cor- 
responding to lengths in .sixteenths of an inch) that make 
part mimbers easily identifiable by constant users with- 
out direct reference to blue(>rints. 

G kkat as the advantages of standardization ap[iear and 
really are, it is necessary to incorporate a word of 
caution, for standardization after all is not a universal 
lianacea without momentary discomforts and the neeti 
of time for its results to materialize. It does to a certain 
extent require extra work during tlie period of transi- 
tion, and a reasonable attitude must be shown during 
this period. Troublesome though it may he, the oppo- 
sition advanced against the standardization of small en- 
gine iiarts in one instance, based on the fact that if 
the current AN standard type of part number were 
used, it would result in a miinber too long for the 
accnuntiiig forms being used, does not seem justifiable 
in terms of the obviously greater advantages. 

Standardization, since it slioukl never lie retroactive, 
usually lags several years behind its adoption in its uni- 
versal application in an industry. It also requires whole 
hearted cooperation, and those entrusted with the policy 
of an organization and who are tlesignated to represent 
it at a Standards Conference, should always approacli 
the prolilcm with an open mind, seeking the best general 
solution, and not merely as salesmen selling their con- 
cern's particular small parts, because this might give 
them the maximum of advantage with the minimum of 
change disadvantage. 

This problem of small engine part standardization is 
now before the Army-Navy Standards Conference, with 
the con|icratiiin of the Society of .^ntomotive Engineers 
assnreil. The procedure is to make a complete detail 
analysis of existing designs for a given small engine 
part, and then on tliis basis prepare a tentative design 
which best ap|iears to satisfy the predominating require- 
ments. After this tentative design has been approved by 
a ]>reliniinary conference, it is submitted to the industry 
in advance of a general Army-Navy Conference to which 
all commercial engine manufacturers arc inviteti. Here 
the tentative standard is o[ien to discussion before final 

The success or failure of standardization activity is 
to a large extent determined by the interest displayed 
in it liy the industry. If the industry feels that the lime 
is not proper for standardization, it will undoubtedly 
display this by a lack of interest in these proceedings, 
while it it agrees that it is a worth while and timely 
undertaking, it will in all jirobability register its approval 
by an active ami intimate narticiiiation. 
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Soundproofing of 
AIRPLANE CABINS 


By V. L. Chrisler 

PhyiicUl, Bureau of Sla7idards 


F rom the standpoint 
of passenger comfort 
one of the greatest needs of 
the present airplane is that 
the propeller and engine 
should be made less noisy 
or that the cabin should 
be treated in some manner so 
that the noise shall not He 
annoyingly loud inside the 
cabin. At present the pas- 
senger often finds he can- 
not talk with comfort to 
anyone seated near him and Api-izine blow tor. 

after a ride of two or three 

hours, hearing is likely to be temporarily impaired. 

The Bureau of Standards was requested by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Commerce to 
determine as far as practicable in the laboratory the 
best method of soundproofing an airplane cabin. A 
report of this work may be found in Research Paper 
No. 63 of the Bureau of Standards Journal of Research. 
The aim of this article is not to repeat the numerical 
data given in the above report but to discuss some of 
the general principles involved in preventing the sound 


from passing into the cabin and building up to a dis- 
agreeable intensity. 

Tucker [The Problem of Noise in Civil Aircraft and 
the Possibilities of its Elimination, W. S. Tucker, 
A.M.l.E.E. ; January, 1928] has recently called atten- 
tion to the fact that if we had an airplane cabin which 
had no sound absorption on the inside, the intensity of 
the sound on the inside would build up in time to that 
outside the cabin no matter how good a sound insulator 
the cabin walls were. This at first sounds absurd, but 
he has illustrated it by considering the analagous case of 
heat transfer. It is well known that if a body is placed 
in a region of uniform temperature it will finally assume 
within it the temperature of the surrounding region and 
that it is impossible to supply sufficient heat insulation to 
prevent the interior from finally reaching the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding region. 

If we now consider our energy-flow as sound instead 
of heat it is evident that if there is no loss of sound 
energy in the cabin (that is, no sound absorption), we 
must have the same condition as for heat flow; hence 
the sound intensity inside the cabin will eventually be- 
come the same as outside. Fortunately, there is always 
some absorption in the interior cabin surfaces and the 
clothing of the passengers adds considerably more, but 
still more can be done by lining a portion of the inside 
of the cabin with a very absorbent material. This has 
been done in some airplanes even when little attempt has 
been made to prevent the sound from passing into the 




cabin, and thus some improvement is made o\ er a cabin 
with only a wall of doped fat>ric- 

The most satisfactory results would be expected, how- 
ever. where the walls are made as soundproof as possible, 
and then the inside of the cabin made as absorbent as 
possible. 

Before we consider wliat might be tiie ideal tyjie of 
structure for a soundproof cabin, let us consider how 
sound is transmitted through the walls. 

Sound waves in air consist of alternate compressions 
and rarefactions, and if there are no holes or cracks in 
the wall to provide an air path along which the waves 
can pass directly from one side to the other, the only- 
mode of transmission is by setting the wall itself in 
vihration. The wall yields to the pressure of each souttd 
wave that strikes it (though very slightly), so that it is 
thrown into a corresponding state of 
vibration; and the vibrating wall, in 
turn, sets the air on the other side in 
ntotion, just as the diaphragm of a 
telephone receiver or of a loud 
speaker sets up sound waves which 
are propagated through the air to 
the car. 

It is also desirable at this point to 
call attention to. the fact that only a 
small amount of the sound energy is 
transferred from the air to the solid 
material of the wall at each deflection. 

In the case of a metal surface such as 
would be used for the outside surface 
of an airplane cabin, alxnit 97 per 
cent of the sound is reflected and less 
than 3 per cent transferred by the 
metal to the air on the other side. 

This being tme, the thought imme- 
diately suggests itself, why not build 
a cabin wall which consists of layers 
separated by air spaces. 

Let us consider two walls, one of 
two layers and one of three layers. 

If a single layer allows only 0.03 of 
the sound incident on it to pass 
through, then the two layer wall 
might be expected to transmit 0.03 of 0.03 or 0,0009 of 
the original sound and the three-layer wall 0.03 of 0.0009 
or 0.000027 of the original sound. Unfortunately, these 
thin layers of metal do not act in that way. They arc 
so flexible that the air seems to act as a tie between them 
and they vibrate together. In one case where measure- 
ments were made two layers of metai transmitted as 
much sound as a single layer. 

For such tests it became evident that if two layers 
were used they should be different in some respect so 
that they would have different natural periods of vibra- 
tion and not tend to vibrate together. Also, to help 
damp out the vibrations and possibly to absorb some of 
the energy which would be trapped between the two 
layers, it was found desirable to fill the space between 
the layers with a higiily sound-absorbent material. Sev- 
eral materials such as liair feit, cotton, Balsam Wool 
and Dry Zero Blanket were tried for this purpose. 
When about the same thickness of material was used 
there was not very much difference in the sound trans- 
mission although the results were a trifle better for the 
hair felt. When weight was taken into consideration, 
however, it was found that by far the best results were 
obtained with tiie Dry Zero Blanket. 
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Numerous combinations of material were tried with 
tiie aim of securing a cabin which would be as quiet 
inside when the plane is in flight as the interior of a 
Pullman car when the train is in motion. If tliere were 
no weight limitation this would be easy, but it is desir- 
able to have a wall which does not weigh more than 
one pound to the square foot, and some of the manu- 
factures are not willing to exceed six-tenths of a pound 
to the square foot. What appeared to come the nearest 
to fulfilling the requirements was a combination of metal 
and quarter-inch fiber board with Dry Zero Blanket be- 
tween. To increase tiie absorption in the cabin it also 
seemed desirable to line at least a portion of the interior 
of the cabin with absorbent material. This increased 
the weight somewhat above the minimum wcigiit tiiat 
was originally decided upon. It also does not give a 


method of treatment for the manufacturer who wishes 
to use fabric for the outside covering. For this reason 
it has been decided to continue the laboratory work and 
determine what is the best combination when the outside 

Co-operative work is under way with several airplane 
companies. The tests in the laboratory were necessarily 
made on comparatively small samples and with noises 
which were radically different- from'those of an airplane. 
When built into a plane the results might be somewhat 
different. Also there are windows, at least one door, 
and in many cabins heaters which come from around 
the exhaust pipe. Anyone of tiiese features may mate- 
rially affect the results. In addition to this the engine 
is rigidly attached to the frame of the airplane, and the 
vibrations may be transferred directly along this frame 
to the cabin. The effect of these features was partially 
determined by a test made on a Navy plane, but to make 
a better study of them it was considered desirable to 
build some of the sound insulation features into various 
planes and then test them. Different types of planes 
have been chosen for this purpose and it is hoped that 
the results of these tests will be available in the near 
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MAKING THE AifpOrt 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


The Second of Two Articles on Airport Economics and Conditions 
Affecting Airport Design in the Future 


By J. E. Bullard and Avery E. Lord 


A ir transport companies and siglit-see- it is feasible for them to develop their own airports. 

iiig ami taxi companies offer the largest potential This means tiiat while all charges made must be high 
revenue to the airjjort. Each of these companies must enough to provide an income at least equal to the cost 
have hangars, oil, gasoline and supplies. If a rental is of the service rendered, they must be low enough to 
derived from the land used for the hangars, if the taxi make it to the advantage of these companies to use the 
and sight-seeing public port 

rather than to 
invest money in 
(heir own ports. 
Since the city 
does not have to 
pay the rate of 





s that 


private enter- 
prises must pay 
on their stocks 
and other securi- 

tai, this seems 
entirely feasible. 


How. 

quir 


that the 
invest- 
it be confined 






sible to the land 
and developing 
the landing area. 
In other words 
to those parts of 
the port where 
the return is not 
too dependent 
upon efficient and 
progressive busi- 
n e s s manage- 

Whether or 
not air transport 
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companies will continue to use a port under such a sys- 
tem of charges as is levied at Newark {described in the 
previous aricle) remains to be seen. There is little (|ues- 
tion that it has one of the very best systems that can 
be fornnilated, in jirinciplc. The only question is whether 
or not the rates charged are right. A percentage of the 
revenue derived by companies using the port for com- 
mercial purposes appears to be the only fair way to 
collect money for the use of the field. In the case of 
schools, taxi and sight-seeing companies, ten per cent is 
probably a fair percentage at the present time. Later, 
when the business of these concerns increases and prices 
to the public are reduced, it may be necessary for the 
airport to reduce the percentage it charges them. 

I s THE CASE of the air mail the rate paid the companies 
is fixed to a greater or less degree b)' the government. 
There is a maximum the government will pay. and efforts 
are now being matle to reduce the rate materially. 
Whether or not the companies can pay a cent a pound 
for each pound of mail going tlirongh each port at which 
planes stop remains to be seen. 

The transport companies believe they cannot. Yet the 
port certainly ought to derive revenue for the use of the 
field. It would seem that the only way the matter can be 
settled with satisfaction to all those concerned is through 
a conference of airport managers and air transport man- 
agers. 

In such a conference the air transport companies should 
recognize that the very best port facilities cannot be 
provided unless the companies furnish an income to the 
port. .Also that there will not be enough ports to extend 
the air mail as rapidly as desired unless cities can derive 
a worth-while income from their ports. Just as stxm as 
air transport companies begin to pay good dividends, tax 
payers are not going to continue to vote millions of 
dollars for airport development and receive no return 
from the transport companies using the ports. 

Airport managers, while trying to get as large a rev- 
enue as possible from the transport companies, must be 
fair in their demands. The charges levied on the trans- 
port companies must not be too high, yet they must be 
high enough to show a reasonable return for the services 
and privileges rendered the companies. Since in the past 
the use of airports has, for the most part, been free to 
the transport companies, and the transport business has 
been built up on this tesis, coming to an agreement that 
is fair and satisfactory to all concerned is by no means 
an easy matter. 

Flying schools promise a larger and larger income to 
the ports having facilities for them. There certainly 
should be at least one trained pilot for every plane in 
use. As there are indications that plane production may 
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be expected to double annually for several years, the 
demand for pilots will require the training of an ever- 
increasing number of students. As not all students 
become finLshed pilots, the number of students enrolled 
must be materially larger than the number of additional 
planes that are going into use. 

.A fully Tquip[)ed school not only must have planes 
and hangars hut also shops and iustmetion room.s for 
the grouiu! school. This means that revenue is derived 
from land leases in addition to a percentage of the tui- 
tions the schools collect. As the numlter of students 
increases the revenue from both these sources becomes 
much larger for the port. Also a.s the school becomes 
larger it is more practical for it to develop its own 
private ))ort. Therefore, the rates collected from schools 
need to be low enough to make it less expensive to use 
the public port than to operate a private port. 

With so many oil companies only too glad to get con- 
cessions at airports, it is not likely that even the smaller 
ports will find it necessary to sell gas and oil themselves. 
With gas. oil and grease sold by private companies the 
port management is relieved of many business details. 
All that it has to do is to collect the tax per gallon that 
has been agreed upon. The net result is almost certain 
to be lower operating costs at the port and greater 
revenue. 

There are two general ways in which the amount col- 
lected for each gallon of oil and gasoline sold can be 
determined. One is to ask bids from the oil companies, 
each company putting in a bid to pay what it considers 
it can afford on each gallon of gas and oil sold, and gtiar- 
anteeing a specified minimum revenue per year to the 
port, for the privilege of selling gasoline, oil and grease 
at the port. This proves a satisfactory method when the 
port is new and the city retains the power to turn down 
all the bids if the revenue they offer does not seem 
satisfactory, 

T he other method is to determine in advance just 
how much will be collected on each gallon of gas and 
oil. Where more than one oil company is to be given a 
concession at the port this seems the fairest way. Two 
to three cents on each gallon of gasoline sold and three to 
five cents on each gallon of oil certainly seems fair. As 
revenue increases from this source it may be well to dis- 
continue the oil tax and collect only on the gasoline, thus 
simplifying the bookkeeping, or a higher tax may be col- 
lected on the gasoline at the start and none collected on 
the oil. There are very good reasons to believe that it 
will not be many years before a two-cent tax on all 
gasoline sold at the port will yield a revenue at some 
ports that will more than pay the operating expenses. 
[This sltould logically replace the state gasoline tax, since 
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types of buildings 
which it may ite necessary for 


the I 


build. One 



the aircraft derive no benefit from the highways, to 
wliich the proceeds of the state tax are devoted. — Ed.) 

Slinuld there be cases where satisfactory arrangements 
cannot lie made witlt an oil company, it is always possible 
to establish a revolving fund as has been done in Buffalo. 
This, however, means more work for the management and 
does not always bring in the net income that has been 
expected. 

The trend at municipal airports is away from municipal 
hangars and towartl private hangars. If private capital 
can be found to hiiilci all the hangars required, paying a 
land rental on the land used, the city is almost certain 
to secure a larger net revenue tlian it will if it builds 
and operates hangars of its own. The simpler the man- 
agcmciit problems can he made the better. 

Aviation lia,s reached a stage where it seems no more 
necessary nor no more dcsir^le for the city to build 
public liangars than to Imiid public garages. This was 
not the case two or three years ago. when there were 
fewer planes in use. There were perfectly good reasons 
why the cities that were pioneers in developing airports 
should erect hangars. Those reasons no longer exist. 
Good reasons wiiy tlie city should not go into hangar 
Imilding, if it wants its airport to pay for itself, do exist. 
Tlie main reason is that when the city starts in competi- 
tion with those who lease land for the purpose of erecting 
public hangars or hangars for their own use but from 
which they liope to derive a little extra revenue by rent- 
ing space, there arc almost certain to be charges of 
unfair competition with conditions arising which tend to 
retiuce the revenue the port should be deriving. 

Though the city should not build any hangars if pri- 
vate capital can lie per-siiadetl to do the building, there 


tliese is the passenger ter- 
minal building. The other 
is an e.xhibition hall. 

A tenniiial Imilding is ab- 
solutely es.sential for passen- 
ger business. All the iilanes 
of all the lines using the ]>ort 
should discharge and take on 
passengers under cover at 
this terminal huiltling. It 
should serve the same piir- 
jiosc in air trans]>ortatioii 

railroad trans]>ortation. 

If the air transport coni|>a- 
nies can be prevailed upon 
to ntganize a terminal build- 
ing comivmy with provisions 
in the charter making it obligatory to take in, and give 
a place on the directorate, to any new comiiany the city 
allows to use the port, this will usually prove to be the 
most satisfactory solution. If its erection by private 
capital is going to bar from it all transport companies 
except those who took part in erecting it, it is better 
that the city erect the terminal building itself. 

In case the city builds the structure it should make 
charges for its use to every company using it. The 
offices of the airport manager and his staff, tlte control 
mom, the radio room, tlie weather bureau office and the 
like should all be housed in this building, 

W iiETiiicR the city builds the building itself or not. a 

rcvciuie should be derived from it. If built by pri- 
vate capital there is the laml rent lliat can he coilccted. If 
the city builds it. rentals should be charged that will re- 
sult in a total equal to the land rental, plus a sum that 
will cover all oi)cratiiig cxi«nses of the building, interest 
on the investment, depreciation and the like. In other 
words the builiiing should slmw a net revenue to the city. 

In such a Iniililiiig there are restaurant, check room, 
cah and bus offices, store and other concessions that can 
he leased, an<l if a separate hotel building is not erected 
some hotel accommodations can Ite incorporated in the 
same building. Either private capital or the city should 
he able to make a ()rofit on the building after business 
develops at the port to the degree it is reasonable to be- 
lieve it should. Of course in determining the rental and 
concession charges estimates should lie made over a 
period of five or ten years so that the initial charges will 
not !>e (>rohihitive and keep business away, rather than 
attract it. 
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The exhibition building is new to airports, with a few 
exceptions, but a structure that undoubtetlly will be con- 
sidered a necessity at all major airports in the future. 
It is primarily needed for the pur]jose of holding 
airplane shows, and just as most cities hold an auto- 
mobile show each year it is reasonable to expect that they 
will also hold alrt>lane shows in the not distant future. 
It may well be built next to the terminal btiilding with 
an entrance for air|5lanes from the landing field and for 
the public from the street. With planes increasing in 
size it is no longer practical to hold shows at which are 
exhibited planes of all the sizes and types being built 
unless an exhibition hall is provided at the port. 

In addition to airplane shows these halls provide 
excellent facilities for automobile shows, conventions, 
athletic events, various kinds of exhibitions and for 
other purposes. If the building is erected by a pri- 
vate comiany, that company is likely to find it a good 
investment- If the city erects it and leases it to a private 
company the problem of deriving a revenue from it is 
solved. If the city erects it and undertakes the manage- 
ment of the building the revenue derived is likely to l>e 
less than hoped for, because kcejting it in use retiuires 
an intensity of salesmanship and an ingenuity that is of 
an entirely different type from that required by a suc- 
cessful airport manager, 

P i..\nc THE Bl’lLDl.vc under expert management, prefer- 
ably under the management of a weli-financed private 
coinjiany that has the money available tu do the atlver- 
tising, conduct the publicity and do the other jjromotional 
work necessary to attract a steady series of events, and 
it can be made a good source of indirect revenue tbongb 
the direct revenue from it may not lie large. Every event 
will attract both motorists and flyers, and from these a 
revenue can be derived through sales and parking space. 
The port will become better and better known and busi- 
ness at it will increase. Therefore, the exhibition build- 
ing even in a relativel)' small community need not become 
a white elephant. 

A source of revenue, not given much attention in the 
past but which, especially if an exhibition building is 
erected, promises much for the future is automobile 
parking. On a Sunday at Steinberg Airport, St. Louis. 
$800 was made taking passengers on short flights and 
$12,000 taken in for parking automobiles. 

More and more automobile parking space will be 
required at all airports and the city about to develop a 
new port should give this source of revenue careful at- 
tention and reserve ample areas of ground. Not only 
is outdoor parking space necessary but indoor parking 
space is also desirable. People who drive to the port 
to lake an air trip of a day or so do not want to leave 
their cars out of doors. It there is a garage at the 
port, they can park in this building. If this garage is 
equipped for all kinds of repairing, wa.shing. painting 
and the like, the car owner can have any needed work 
done on his car while he is away. This is a convenience 
that is likely to become popular, especially because most 
airports are so far away from the centers of the cities 
they serve. 

At Sky Harbor near Chicago, a feature is the eltih 
house with its roof garden where the best of food is 
served, the highest class of entertainment provided, and 
the patrons given an opportunity to watch what is taking 
place on the flying field while they are eating. Some such 
building would seem to be a good source of revenue at 
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every airport. If the Sky Harbor project proves as suc- 
cessful in operation as is anticipated, here is another 
undertaking that can be turned over to private capital at 
the city airport. 

iiF.Bi: SCHOOLS ARE CONDUCTED, in view of the in- 
creasing desire on the part of women to learn to fly, 
it would seem wise for either the city or the school to 
provide a women's club house for the co-eds of the flying 
scliool.5. If there are not enough of these co-eds then it 
can be made a club house for all women and perhaps the 
women's clubs in the city can get together, raise the 
money to erect the building and organize a women’s 
flying club with dues that will pay for the upkeep of the 
building and the land rental. 

Usually, after all the buildings enumerated have been 
erected there is still vacant s|>ace around the margin of 
the field that imi.st be fenced in. Fences cost money. 
A good way to make the fence pay for itself is to erect 
grandstands or bleechers where it is practical to do so. 
The entrance to these should be from outside the field 
and barriers of sufficient height and strength built in 
front of them to prevent people from crowding onto the 
field when anything especially exciting is taking place. 
These stands can be erected in the sizes, .at the places 
and when they are needed. I.ater when the space is 
needed for permanent structures they can be moved to 
new locations or perhaps placed on the roofs of the 
buildings. The revenue derived from selling seats in 
these stands depends of course upon what takes place at 
the port, but it ought to be possible at any port to make 
the revenue worth while. 

Privately owned planes have not become sufficiently 
numerous in most parts of the country to provide much 
revenue to the airport. Their number, however, is stead- 
ily growing and within a few years they should be an 
important source of revenue. The trend in regard to 
these planes appears to be to charge a landing fee of a 
dollar if nothing is S[)cnt at the port, but to waive the 
charge if oil. gasoline, or hangar space is bought. In 
other words there is a minimum that must be paid if 
money is spent in no other way at the port. It is likely, 
however, that the landing fee will be alralished altogether 
hut that no plane will be permitted to be parked except 
in a hangar, thus keeping the landing field entirely free 
of planes that arc not landing, taking off. or being serv- 
iced with oil and gas and providing business for the 
hangar owners that will require the building of more and 
more hangars. 

There is one type of private plane owner, however, 
that has to be barred from public air ports, lie is the 
person who uses his plane for the purpose of carrying 
passengers on short flights from any place where he can 
find a field and good business. If he is permitted to use 
the public port he uses it only when business is rushing, 
and wiien things get a little slack he flies on to some 
other place where he can get business. It is not fair 
to those who have money invested in buildings at the 
)iort to ])ermit such a plane owner to visit the port and 
use it for commercial purpose.?. He has to he restricted 
to merely landing and taking off. buying gas and oil and 
the like, and in some cases it may be wise to liar him 
from even these privileges. It depends much upon 
whether he is using the facilities for the purpose of 
competing with those who are established at the port. 
Every protection within reason has to be given to those 
from whom the port is deriving a steady income. 
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A STATISTICAL PICTURE OF THE 

J/r Mail 

An Analysis of Recent Operations in the United States 


T he STORY of the domestic air mail in this 
country commands interest even when told 
through the supposedly formidable medium of statistics. 
In fact, the picture thus may lx; seen with greater 
detail and at the same time with broader jicrspective 
than other presentations afford. The financial standing 
of the air mail at the present time deserves particularly 
close attention because of the tremendously important 
air mail rate hearings which have been going on for some 
months between the Post Office Dcjiartment and the 
eontracting com|>anies. Public as well as professional 
interest has been drawn to the air mail situation by 


these conferences .ind, .^s air mail is one of the most 
vital (le|«irtnicnts of the country's aeronautical structure, 
those inside the industry are jjarticuiarly alert to the 
events at Washington. The outcome is likely to mark 
a new era in the country’s air mail history. 

To present the record of the mail services clearly and 
to indicate the important trends therein, the accom|>any- 
ing table and charts have been |wepareci from rejiorts 
issued monthly by the Post Office Department for 1927. 
1928 and through .August 31. 1929. Figures for 1926 ami 
the complete monthly figures for 1927 were not available. 
The survc 7 therefore uses the 1927 totals for a starting 
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piiint. The first three sections of the table present the 
totals for 1927. 1928 anti 1929 an<I the rest of the table- 
presents the record by iiuarters. The tabulation.s show 
miles flown, pounds of tnail carried, amount of coiiii>en- 
sation. revenue per mile and. in the case of the yearly 
totals, the revenue per pound for companies. The two 
charts show the curves for seven rei>resentative com- 
[lanies in regard to v.ariation of compensation i;er mile 
flown an<! variation of jraunds carried per schedule tri]). 

Since the method, or rate, of paying the contractors in 
the future is the main issue in the Washington hearings, 
the revenue asjiects of these statistics assume i»rticuiar 
importance. 

Divergences in the amount of compensation among the 
various contractors are easily traced in the accompanying 
table an dcharts and it is obvious that the older, pioneer 
ojjerators are receiving higher rates of (ttv tlmn the more 
recent ones. 

This downward tread is to the liking of the govern- 
ment, of course, and the authorities apiarently contend 
that some of the pioneers now should scale down their 
compensation to something comjiarahle to what the more 
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recent arrivals in the air mail field are receiving. There 
obviously is some inconsistency at present. 

The total inimlier of miles flown in 1927 was 3.823,214. 
During 1938 two and a half times as many miles were 
flown. Using tlie mileage figure through .\iigust 31 as 
representing two thirds of what the total will be for this 
year, we find that about 12.3.S0.201 mi. will be flown in 
1929, an increase of about one third over the 1928 total. 
Eight nc\v mutes were ailded tiuring 1928 and so far this 
ye.ar there have Ijcen but three a<lditions (one being tlie 
shuttle service between Chicago Municipal Airport and 
Grant Park) and two cancellations (the mail services 
on the Stout line.s). 

Poundage has jumped aheail snmcwliat faster. During 
1928 the ()oundage carried was a little more than three 
limes as large as in 1927. .\gain assuming the figure 
through .August 31. 1929. as representing two thirds of 
the prolrahle total for this year, we get a total theoretical 
poundage for 1929 nf 6735.435— a figure not quite 
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mind in all discussion of jxiundage that the compilation 
includes the mail carried by several companies over 
connecting mutes and the same mail is credited to each 
company which liandle.s it. 

'I'he volume of com[)cnsation has, of course, increased 
with the changes in ))oundage since the payments arc 
made on the pouutlage basis. However, the total com- 
pensation in 1928 was not quite three times that jaid in 
1927. as compared to the larger increase for the 
poundage in the same period, .Again obtaining a theo- 
retical total for this year from the amount laiil through 
•August 31, we find that we may expect a sum not quite 
tlouhle that iraid during 1928. The increases in imth 


Ijoundagc and jiayments this year .seem to be in the same 
liroportion. It is interesting to note that in both items, 
the figures through .\iigust already have sur|assed hy 
substantial margins tile years totals for 1928. 

The average revenue per mile flown ha-s increasetl 
each year while the average revenue per pound of mail 
carried has decreased. This seems iiaradoxical at first 
glance but the ratio of the two is, of course, the ratio of 
the tiverage weight carried on each trip to the average 
length of "stage” and may therefore fluctuate in any 
fashion. The average revenue per mile in 1928 was 
$.08 greater than in 1927 and through .August of this 
year the figure already has increased $.33. This is 
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because the volume of mail and the com|5eiisatioii have 
increased more rafiidly than the miles flr>wn. 

The average revenue ])er pound went down $.29 in 
1928 and another $.07 through .August of this year. 
This is due to two causes ; First the slight variations 
involved in the sliding scale of iiaynient under which 
three of the routes (New York-Chicago, Chicago-San 
Francisco and Seattle-Los Angeles) are operated while 
the others remain constant, and, second, the aforemen- 
tioned fact that the newer contracts involve smaller rates 
of pay than the older ones. These two influence.s have a 
direct effect on this downward trend of the compen- 
sation earned hy each pountl of mail. 

So much for the yearly total tables. The quarterly 
totals contain further interesting data, showing as they 
do the steady increase in the three items of ntileage 
flown, potnidage carried and coin|iensntion iMid. While 
individual companies during these quarters were having 
their ups and downs, the average for the whole consti- 
tuted a distinct upward trend. Conspiaious in these 
quarterly trends is the leap upward recorderl in the third 
quarter of last year when the new low mail rate went into 
effect. Compared to the irreceding <(uartcr, the miles 
flown increased by less than a third, but poundage by 
more than four fifths and compensation by more than 
two thirds. 

Taking the months of July and August of this year 
as representing two thirds of that quarter, we may 
derive theoretical totals for that quarter as follows; 
Mileage. 3.8.‘13,749: poundage. 2,020.786; and compen- 
sation. $3,913,530. This indicates that the upward trend 
of the i>receding ]ieriods continued through thi.s one and 
that the growth of the air mail has by no means been 
checked by any unfavorable influences. It represents. a 
tremendous gain over the same period the year before 
when the low mail rate became effective. 

It might be well to state here that this general upward 
trend shown hy the figures in quarterly form does not 
hold in the monthly reports (not sliown here). For 
instance, there was a drop in Fcbniary from the total 
poundage reiiorted for January. In March it went up 


and in April dropped back again. Through May, June. 
July and August there was an increase each month over 
the imeceding month. In 1928. the poundage increa.seti 
through January, February and March. It dropped in 
April, s(3ared in May and continued through June and 
Jidy to the big month of August. 

Revenue per mile increased in each quarter through 
1928 but fell off during the first two quarters of this 
year. This was because the mileage increased at a 
greater rate than the poundage although the mileage. 
])oundage and compensation <lid continue to increase. 
The op]>osite condition obtained during 1928 when the 
poundage increased much faster than the mileage fiown. 
This figure in the yearly total for 1929 (through 
August) shows a gain over 1928 because the (piarterly 
decrease has not been as low ns most of the quarterly 
figures obtaining last year. 

There seems to be little indication of seasonal weather 
influence.s on these quarterl_v totals. There apparently 
was a slowing up during the first quarter of this year, 
the worst of the winter period, since the increases were 
not as large as had been made in the preceding ijerinds. 
The stride was picked up again in the second and third 
quarters, however. 

Narrowing our analysis down to the records of 
individual companies, we discover considerable variation 
from the general trend of the companies taken as a 
group. Although the upward movement in matters of 
mileage, poundage and comjiensation have progresseti 
•Steadily for the comi)anics as a whole, a few individuals 
have been having their troubles. It is unnecessary to 
point out all these trends here .ns the table shows them 
without need of further comment. However, a study of 
what happened in the winter season of 1928-1929 holds 
interest because of the seasonal and holiday factors 
involved. 

The fourth quarter of 1928 was the peak for all the 
cnmiKinie.s for that year and most of the operators had 
experienced a steady increase throughout the year. 
During the first (juarter of this year however, the 
picture was changed and twelve companies flew less 




mileage than during the preceding quarter while ten 
flew more. Thirteen carried less ])oinidage and nine 
carried more. One company startetl operations and 
influenced considerably the establishment of a total for 
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the group which exceeded that of the preceding period. 

The charts show the history of seven of the oldest 
contractors in regard to their income per mile flown 
and ixjunds carried per scheduled trip. The routes 
selected are the New Ynrk-Chicago. New York-.Atlanta, 
Chicago-Dallas, Salt Lake City-Los .Angeles, Chicago- 


.San Francisco. ,Seattle-Los Angeles and Boston-New 
A'ork lines. These were chosen for their geograjihical 
representation and to include short and long lines and 
old and new route.s. The points by which the airves are 
plotteel represent the figure for the quarter designated in 
the space at the left of the vertical line on which the 
ixiiiit is placed. 

It will be noticed in the graph depicting the variation 
of compensation that there are three sharp breaks, two 
during the second quarter of this year and one during the 
third quarter. In the case of one of these, the Salt Lake 
City-Los .Angeles line, the cause of the drop lies in the 
mere fact that a double service was inaugurated, That 
is. the volume of mail remained about the same lint it 
was carried by two planes daily instead of one. This 
accounts also for the same clro]) in the curve for the 
same route in the other chart, showing the variation of 
(loinids carried per scheduled mile. With the number of 
scheduled miles increased there was a drop in the volume 
carried on each trip. The other two outstanding down- 
warcl trends referred to are caused only liy the normal 
relation Iietu’cen volume of mail carried and miles 
completed. 

The right hand chart gives an excellent exposition of 
how much the mail loads per trip have increased in a 

It should, of course, be borne in mind that these 
curves have been based on trips scheduled, not actually 
completed, and represent weight per trip rather than 
|)er jilane, no account having been taken of the increas- 
ing frequency of using more than one plane (wr trip. 

At the bottom of the group is the Boston-New York 
route. Glancing over to the left hand chart, we discover 
that the compensation jier mile curve for the Boston-New 
York route climbs higher by a good margin than the 
curves for the two sections of the transcontinental. This 
means the com|)any receives more jicr mile for its smaller 
load then do the other coiniranies with their greater loads. 
This is brought abinit by the comliination of a high rate 
of [layment and a comimratively short route. 
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Aero Branch 
Report Issued 

Air Travel Aids Business 
Says Young in His Review 
WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Maj. Clar- 
dice M- \'ouiiK, .\>sislaiu Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, predicts 
lliat the increased rU'veloimient and util- 
ization of air transport will exert a 
marked influence on this country’s liusi- 
ness. This view was expressed by 
Major Young in the annua! report of 
t!ie Dircctoi' of Aeronautics to Secre- 
tary of Commerce, K. P, I.amont, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. 
which was issued this week. Figures 
and data released therein, sliow a con- 
tinued growth in all tiranches of op- 
erations. 

'I’rade areas now* directly served by 
air routes, the report shows, contain ao- 
proxiinately ninety million people and 
it is anticipated that hy next summer, 
practically all of the larger centers of 
population and many of the intermediate 
sized cities will lie directly connected 
by roads of tlic sky. 

On June 30. 1020. tliere were in this 
country 32 air lines carrying express. 
47 carrying mail, and 61 carrying pas- 
sengers, These lines were operating 
over 29.227 mi, of established airwavs, 
10.183 mi. of which were lighted for 
night flying: in addition, 2.06S mi. of 
lightetl airways were actually under 

During the fiscal year ended June 30. 
1929, aclictlulcd operations, which con- 
stitute apfiroximately 15 per cent of all 
civil flying, had increased from 27,817 
mi, per day to 69,029. Miscellaneous 
air services not scheiluled — which in- 
clude sight .seeing, stndeiil in.struclion, 
crop tlusting, aerial photography, map- 
ping passenger service, advertising, 
charter or taxi cab service, and several 
other classes of operations — have in- 
creased so rapidly during the last three 
years that it is impossible to obtain 
authentic figures to indicate the prog- 
ress of tiiis ciass of flying. 

Maior Young estimates, however, 
titat during 1926 more than 18,01)0,00(1 
mi. were flown by miscellaneous oper- 
ators: that in 1927, the mileage in- 
creased to .30,000.000; and that in 192R, 
the total increased to 60.000,000 mi. 
Private flying, too, is developing very 
vapidly because of the increasing use of 
aircraft for sport and pleasure ami for 
the private use of btisiness men. 

Exports of aeronautic protlucts dur- 
ing the first six months of 1929 cx- 
cecdeii the aggregtite for the full year of 


1928 hy more than 41 per cent, tiespite 
the fact that the 1928 total almost 
etjuailed the combined \:ihie of exports 
for the three previous calendar year.s 
combined. 

It is generally conceded throughout 
the industry. Major 3‘ouiig declares, 
that the Department of Commerce is 
contributing materially to tlic advance- 
ment of civil aeronautics, to tbe crea- 
tion of a powerful reserve of aerial de- 
fense for use in case of war, and to tlic 
development of a nation-wide network 
of air transport lines for u.se in time of 


This advancemcm, moreover, will 
provide employment for a constantly 
increasing percentage of the iiopulation : 
will speed the^inoveinent of men. monev, 
mail am! merchandise: and will decrease 
the cost of distribution and thereby in- 
eicise tlic purchasing power of tlie con- 
sumer’s dollar. By facilitating haml-to- 
inouth buying, hy reiiucing Il)e necessity 
for keeping huge sums of money ti«l 
np in slow moving mercliantiise, liy aid- 

iiicrcc ami intltisfry! the further develop- 
nicm of air transportation will lower 
the cost of transacting btisiness mate- 
rially. throughout the nation. 

The activities of the .Veromiutics 
Branch during the past fiscal year in- 
eliide the in.speciinn anti licensing of 
aircraft, the examination ami licensing 
of airmen, the identification of aircraft, 
the esiahlisimient and enforcement of 
air traffic rules ami regtdatinns, the in- 
vestigation of aircraft accidents, the as- 


Deuih of Foxes 
Laid to Airplanes 

( XF.il. ) — The death 
of 56 silver fo.xes on a farm 
at Meadow. Neh.. is laid to 
airjdanes living ton low, 
thereby frightening the ani- 
mals to death or causing a 
stampede in tvhich some or 
them tvere latallv trampled 
upon, according to the Ne- 
hraska Silver Fox Corpora- 
tion which has filed a $4().IK)0 
suit against the Boeing -•kir 
’i raiisport Company, whose 
craft, it ciainis, were respon- 
sible. The corporation states 
that the planes often fly over 
at an altitude of less than .3(111 
ft, and caused most of the 
trouble during the months of 
.•\prih May. ami June when 
the young were horn. 


.semlily of all data pertaining to these 
.subjects, the estahlishmeiil and main- 
tcnaiice of civil airways, ihe ei|nippiiig 
of airways with siiiial'ie itucnnediale 
landing fields, hcacon lights, radio ap- 
paratus and othei- aids to aerial naviga- 
tion, the maintenance of comprehensive 
airway weather service, the charting of 
airways, the pnlilicalion of air maps, 
Ihe conduct of siientific research and 
dm-elopment work to create and improve 
air commerce facilities, the rating of 
flying schools, the publication of air 
commerce Imllelins, die encouragement 
of municipal airport con.sfruclion, the 
lating of airports, the issuance of <ie- 
tailed data on individual airports, the 
collection and dissemination of air com- 
merce information, and the general pro- 
motion of air commerce, industry, and 


Aids to air navigation established and 
operated hy the Deparlnient of Com- 
merce includetl on June 30, 1929. 10,183 
mi. of lighted airways. 263 interniediaie 
fields, 6.3oi) hoimdary lights. 1.455 oh- 
Mructioii lights. 881 24 in. revolving 
beacons. 518 fltisliing beacons. 45 tipper 
air ivenlher stations, 110 wwitlier bureau 
stations, .54 airways division weather 
stations, 27 radio comimitiicatioii sta- 
tions. 7 radio helicons and 8 radio 
marker beacons. The 192<) appropria- 
tion of $4,689,550 was expended for the 
e.stahlislniiem of aids on 4,266 mi. of 
airways; 17 different airwavs were in- 
cluiled in this mileage on all of wliich 
air transport companies are operating 
on regular schedules requiring niglit 
Hying all or part of the time over the 
entire airway of the section lighted. 

.*\l the dose of the fiscal period, 
1.3 experieoced airplane pilots. 10 civil 
engineers and 5 airplanes were cngagetl 
ill sui-veying aitways. Four electrical 
and stnicliiral engineers and 18 in- 
speclnrs of airway construction were 
engaged in the estaliHslimenl of light- 
ing equipment. Six radio engineers, 2 
construction engineers, 12 radio elec- 
tricians were engaged in experimental 
work, construction of radio stations, and 
installation of apparatus. Twenty air- 
way engineers, 72 airway nicclianicians, 
and 782 caretakers and attendants were 
eniployeil in the maintenance of airways. 


k :s, 

aiipiswcil tytw rernecnir.s for nlrplanrs; 81 
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Announce Officers 
Of Curtiss Sales Firm 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — O fficers of the 
newly-created Curtiss- Wright Sales 
Corporation have lieen announced by 
Walter H. Beech, president of that di- 
vision, They are; J- A. B. Smith. 
Kilgar N- Gott, and William B. Rob- 
ertson, vice-presidents; C. W. I.oos. 
treasurer, and George I„ Mentley, sec- 
retary. Directors include C. M- Keys, 
chairman: Richard F. Hovi, J. A, B. 
.Smith. Walter H. Beech. C. W, Cuthcll, 
and C. S. Jones. 

Assistant sales manager is George 

I. , ^[entley, formerly of Curtiss Flying 
Service; and Stanley W. Jacques, for- 
merly with Keystone-I-oeiiing, has been 
made ailvertising and sales promotion 
manager. Headquarters have been es- 
tablisbed in the Curtiss-Wright huiltl- 
ing. 27 West 57th Street, and this will 
be the distributing point for all sections. 

The regional sales managers are; 
O. G- Hariied, Northeastern division; 
Douglas Davis. Southeastern division ; 

J. R. O’Connell, Middlewest division: 
H. K. Caniphell, Central Northwest 
ilivision, and E. B. Christopher, W’estern 
division. For the mo^t part, the present 
dealers and distributors of the niergeii 
companies, will be kept, while others 
will he added in the course of expansion. 
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To Offer Two-Place “Mystery S” 
WICHITA (KAN.) — Following a busi- 
ness trip to New York, K. K. Shaul, 
comptroller of Travel Air Manufactur- 
ing Company, announces that the firm's 
fast "ilystcry S” low-wing monoplane 
will lie pm into commercial production 
early in 1930 as a two-splace sport 
machine. Speed of the craft will lie 
somewhat cut down as a result of the 
changes. Introduced at Cleveland dur- 
ing the Races, the plane has since been 
demonstrated in the East and is now on 
tour in the South, 


Lull in Operations 
Of Alliance Aircraft 

AI.Ll.VNCE (onto) — .Mliance Aircraft 
Corporation expects to resume full lime 
operations soon, following a slump in 
activities which necessitated the fur- 
loughing of 60 men. .\ seasonal lull in 
the airplane intluslVy and the failure to 
sell $2(H),0IX) of preferred slock recently 
authorized liy the firm, arc given as 

Howeier, latest report.s indicate the 
stock issue has been taken over by stock 
brokers wliicli, it is said, will make it 
possible to bring the firm’s business Ixick 
to ordinary lei'els in a few days. At 
present, fifteen men. most of them de- 
partment heads, liave been retained to 
assemble materia! on hand in order to 
meet the delivery schedule. 

Plans are being made for the organ- 
izing of a strong sales organization- 
calling for a factory salesman in each of 
the twelve lerritorie.s into which the 
country has been divided and district 
representatives in various sections. At 
pre.sent, there are seven district men 
coi'cring ten of the 48 slates. 

statcineni issued hy Kermit Donald- 
son, general manager of Alliance Air- 
craft Corporation, denies recent reports 
anil new.spaper stories saying tlie com- 
panv is for sale. Suspension of plant 
activities has not affected the flying 
classes or the niglit scliool classes latelj* 
inaugurated under J. I*. McDermott. 


Flies Scarab Inland 
To Light Plane Mark 

KANSAS CITY (mo.)— Piloting an 
Inland Sport monoplane poweretl with 
a Warner Scarab engine, Willfred G. 
Moore on Nov. 3 officially broke the 
world speed record for light planes 
carrying a pilot and load e(|uivalent to 
the weight of one passenger, as required 
liy the F..-\.f, ruling in thi.s category. 
In making an average of 123.17 :n.p,h. 
over a 100 km. course, Moore bettered 
the record of A. S. Butler, who 
established a mark of 119 m.p.h. at 
Stag Lane, England, in Deceinlier, 1928. 

The flight was made from the 
Municipal Airport over a course which 
is recognized as official. Observers of 
the successful attempt were l-ieut. 
Isaiah C. Davies, commandant of the 
Army Air Corps here, and Wilbur 
Neely. Wichita, an official of the H.k.N. 
contest committee. The weight of the 
pilot and load totaled 330.5 11)., it was 
atmounceri. 

The Inlaml firm states that the plane 
used was a slock mode! which carried 
no racing streatnlining. The Inland 
Sport is a high-wing two-place mono- 
plane manufactured iiy Inland .\viation 
Compnnv. Kansas City, under approved 
type certificate No. 259. It is offered 
with the I.eBlond 60 as well as with the 
Scarab engine. 


Ryan Safeguants Against Fires 
ST. I.OL'IS (mo.)— Ash trays and 
cigarette cases are now slantiard equip- 
ment on all Ryan Broughams since the 
Forest Service of tlie United States 
Department of Agriculture reported 
several serious fires liad been startetl by 
cigarettes and cigars thrown from 
planes. In a recent study, it was found 
that two-thirds of the cigarettes ilropped 
from altitudes up to 1,000 ft. were still 
lighted when they readied the grmmil 
ami cigars were still burning after 
•similar [irops. Tlie Govcrmiieiit has re- 
quested the cooperation of airline oper- 
ators in curbing this new menace. 


Desiftn ffing Propellers to Give Helicopter Action 



C oxsiDEREn .s STEP TOWABD PF.iiFECTiox by J, C. Jolinson. who developed it, 
this lielicopter plane was recently put through test flights at Ihe Milwaukee 
County Airport in Wisconsin. The plane took the air with nose engine power 
hut then is reported to h;t\e clinihed steeply with the aid of its two horizontal 
9 ft. sul)-wiiig propellers. fuselage power plant actuates these air screws 
through an inler-airfoil drive. Johnson bought Ihe plane from the Htimilton 
company. 
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T.A. T., Maddux 
Merged on Nov, 16 

Rate Rediu tions Effective 
OnN. Y.-Los Aiujeles Route 

NEW YORK (k. y.) — Mcrircr of 
Trai:scoiilincntal Air Transport with 
Maddux Air Lines. Inc.. Ii.as resulted in 
the T.A.T.-Maddux Lines. The con- 
solidating companies started joint oper- 
ations on Nov. 16. 

Co-incident with this announccinetit, 
T.A.T. declared a reduction of almost 
25 per cent, which became effective 
Nov. 16, on its service heiwecii here 
and Los Angeles. Now the trip either 
way will cost $267.43. which includes 
coverage for train, pullntan, and plane 
fares as well as ail meals except those 
on the train. The former rate was 
$338.10. plus the cost of all meals on 
the ground. This fare reduction also 
applies proportionately hclwecit inter- 
mediate points on the line. 


Actual merger operations of T.A.T. 
and Maddux were started several months 
ago with the purchase of controlling 
interest in the latter by the former. 
Under the new' system, some one thou- 
sand miles of air lines will be addetl to 
T.A.T. operations and direct service 
between New York and San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and .Agua 
Caliente, Mexico, will he possible under 
this arrangement. 

Officials of both firms expect full 
schedules to be maintained during the 
winter months in view of the experience 
gained by the two operators in their 
respective territories. 


Aero Firm Hlans School Chain 
LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Announce- 
ment of a national chain of flying 
schools, to be known as Standarrl 
Flying Schools and to extend from 
coast to coast of the United States, has 
been made by Lieut. W, Jack Frye, 
president of the .Aero Corporation of 
California. The Aero Corporation fly- 
ing school will hereafter he knonn as 
the Standard Flying School ami will 
serve as the nucleus for the system to 
be developed and as the parent insti- 
tution for all Standard Flying Schools 
which may be established. No change 
in operation of the school will he made, 
and it will continue as an .Aero firm 
division. The expansion program con- 
templated calls for the establishment of 
flying schools in California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas. 

Sikorsky Seeks Words 
BRIDGEPORT (cnxx.) — \\1iat would 
you say for ''amerissager” and “aterris- 
.sager?" Sikorsky Aviation Corpora- 
tion would like to know, as it is now 
looking for English words to replace 
these French terms, the first of which 
means "landing on water" and the 
second, “landing on land." 


D.A.C. Craft Sell on Time Plan 
NEW YORK (N- y.) — For the pur- 
pose of financing the sale of airplaitc- 
on a time-payment basis, a contract iias 
been signed lietween Comincrcial In- 
vestment Trust Company here and 
the Detroit Aircraft Corporation. The 
agreement wil cover both wholesale and 
retail order.s. 


Total of 70,000 Saw 
Wpsleni Aircraft Show 

LOS ANGELES (caUf.)— Having 

attracted some seventy thousand per- 
sons. the Western .Aircraft Show 
closed here Nov, 17, tvith a net profit 
estimated at approximately $10,000. 
The Courier Monoplane Company of 
Long Beach, was awarded a prize for 
having the be.st exhibit, while Theodore 
tschleutcr. Southern California Rvan 
distributor, was adjudgetl best salesman. 

Five glitlers were among the 57 air- 
craft shown at the expo.sition, of which 
16 were of Western manufiiciure svhile 
41 were built east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. llie crowds were highly inter- 
ested in craft painted in various color 
combinations or which had other strik- 
ing features. While few actual sales 
were made, dealers reported the at- 
tendance of many interested buyer 
prospects. It is planned to make the 
Westein Aircraft Show an annual 

( A feature story on tlie show will 
appear in the ne.xt issue of Aviatio.x.) 


Genet Major Offered 



ley Motors of Canada, located at Ottawa. 
The new live-cylinder radial air-cooled 
plant. Iicaring a horsepower rating of 
100-110. .stands in a class midway be- 
tween the Genet and the Mongoose 
manufactured by that firm. It is de- 
signed for use i>n the slightly heavier 
class of light planes and on light multi- 
engined craft. Manufacturer's specifi- 
cations follow: Bore, 4.25 in.; stroke, 
4.5 in.; displacemeiu, 319 cu.in, ; com- 
pression ratio. 5.2; normal r.p.in.. 
2,200; normal horsepower, 100 (British) : 
maximum horsepower, 110 (British); 
weight, 250 lb.; weight per horsepower, 
2.27 lb.; overall diameter. 38 in,; over- 
all length, 36.7 in. 


Postpone Allen 
Hearing Intlefinitely 

NEW YORK (.X. Y.)— At this writing, 
the hearing of Lieut. C. B. Allen, Air 
Corps Reserve, scheduled because he 
made certain statements concerning con- 
ditions in the Rererve, has been called 
off indefinitely by the \\’;ir Department. 

The articles which drew the censtirv 
of MaJ. Gen, James E, Fechetand other 
officials, appeared in the Nesv York 
H 'orld and an air magazzine. "The Em- 
battled Air Reserves” was the title of 
tile piece in tlie latter, which deplorci! 
the small number of planes available for 
the rcsen'ists in which to do their 48 
hr. flying per year and told of substitu- 
tion of slower type "training” craft in 
place of “service type" planes. 

An investigation at Mitcliel Field, tlie 
reserve station in question, has been 
ordered, and all papers and other docu- 
ments of the case have been forwarcleil 
to Maj. Gen. Hanson E. Ely, command- 
ing officer of the 2ntl Corps Acra at 
Governors Island. N- A'-, under whose 
jurisdiction Lieutenant .Allen is lUled. 

The author of the articles states that 
he had no intimation of the proposeil 
trial until noting the matter in a news- 
paper. He says that he will defend Ins 
stand l«fore any board of inquiry. If 
foumi unfit by a commission Lieutenant 
Allen can be subject to dismissal from 
the service. 

Now aviation editor of The New 
A'ork World, Lieutenant -Allen enli.sted 
ill the Army at Wilbur Wright Fieki. 
FairfiekI, (5hio, in Dec, 1927, as a 
private first class in the Signal Corps 
Reserve. Subsequently, he was sta- 
tioned at various posts throughout tlic 
country and has been in the Air Corps 
Reserve since 1920. He was recently 
re-appointet! First Lieutenant. 


.Air ConiinUsions in 8 Slutea 
WASHINGTON fn. r,)— For the en- 
forcement of state laws on aviation, 
fourteen states have commissions taking 
care of that work while eight states 
have commissions appointed solely for 
that purpose, according to a statement 
from the .Aeronautics Branch. They 
arc Colorado, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, and Michigan. In the 
other six of the fourteen states, the 
bodies handle other work in ailditioii to 
aeronautics, while many other states 
place the job in the hands of police. 


Ford Plant Addition Progresses 
DETROIT (Micii.) — Tlie $475,000 
addition to the Ford Motor Company's 
airplane plant is e.xpected to be com- 
pleted, tooled, and ready for proiluctioii 
on a full-time basis by jaii. 6. 1930. ac- 
cording to a recent announcement here. 
Since the plant’s production was cur- 
tailed several months ago, most of the 
1,200 employes have been working at 
the company's River Rouge automobile 
plant. These men, according to plans, 
will he transferred back to the airplane 
division. 
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Mobile Helium Purifier 
For Goodycar-Zeppelin 

LOLTSVILI-K (KY.)— Mounteil on 
a pneumatic-tired trailer body, making 
it u.sable wherever a truck can go, a 
portable helium re-purification plant 
has been constructed and delivered to 
the Goodyear - Zeppelin Corporation. 
•Akron. Ohio by The Helium Company. 
It is believed to be the first movable one 
of its size, others previously built, 
having been mounted on railroad cars 
and therefore limited in mobility. 

This outfit can be whecletl alongside 
the airship .and is cap.ihle of purifying 
1,500 cu.ft. of helium ga< an hour, with 
a loss of only 1 per cent during the 
priK-ess. It c;m discharge the gas to 
any point ilesired at any pressure up to 
2,lk)0 111. per sq.in. 

Essentially the plant consists of 
two compre.ssors. one of these coinpress- 
ing air to a high pressure, nicii it is 
expaiitlefl in one of tw*o coluiiiiis, form- 
ing a liquid air bath at a temperature 
of 310 deg- Fahrenheit below zero. The 
second compressor brings the helium 
to a high pressure am! passes it llirougli 
a series of intricate cop|ier coils f com- 
posed of nearly half a mile of copper 
tubing) in tlie column. 

Thereupon the helium is submergcil 
in the liquid air bath and the reduction 


nut the impurities. These arc drawn 
off am! the helium, now at 98 per cent 
purity is pas-«l into the containers 
uinler the desired pressure. 

Its designers, R. R. Bottoms, direc- 
tor of research for The Girdler Cor- 
poration which operates the Helium 
company, and E. G. I.uening. executive 
vice-president fif Girdler and head of 
its engineering departiiient, also de- 
\eioped the supply of fuel gas taken on 
bv tlie Graf Zep(>elin w'heii it landed 
at I.akeilurst after its first trip from 
Gemiaiiv. The Navy department bad 
been unable to supply the fuel and ap- 
pealed to The Helium Company for the 
prodiiel. 


Start 33-Plarr Einaro 

1.0.8 .ANGELES fCAi.iF.) — Emsco 
Aircraft Corpoi'.ation officials announced 
at tile opening of the Western .Aiicralt 
Show here that one of the largest of 
passenger carrying planes lias been put 
uniler construction by their firm. The 
craft will be a monoplane witli a span 
of approximatclv 112 ft. and a carrving 
capacity of 32 passengers and crew of 
three. It wil) be poweretl by four Piatt 
& Whitney Wasp engines inouiiled in 
tandeiii pairs above the wing. Specially 
large windows are promised to give 
passciigei's the lie.st in visibility, 


Sikorsky Opens Chicago Office 

CHIC-NGO iii.i..) — Sikorsky Aviation 
Corpoiatiim has opeiietl a sales office 
here to take care of its rapidly expand- 
ing business in the Great Lakes ter- 
ritory, W. H. H. Vail, a former Army 
flier, has charge of the branch. 


Test New Glider Cutiipiilt 
SOUTH WELLFLEF.T (mass.)— E-x- 

periments are being conducted at the 
Cape Cod Glider School with a new 
catapult which will permit glider launch- 
iiig without towing. The device has 
been developed by chief flight iiistnictor 
Heinrich Knott. For taking care of 
minor mishaps to craft, a repair .shot) 
has been added to the school equipment. 
Officials announce that in 800 student 
flights during the summer, not a single 


S.A.E. Discusses 
Use of Diesel Engine 

l,OS ANGELE.S (calif.) — Approxi- 
inalciy 500 aeronautic and automotive 
engineers attended the S.A.E. meetings 
held here Nov. 12-13 under the joint 
auspices of the Society of .Automotive 
Engineers and the -Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of .America. 

•A pa(wr presented by E. T. Vincent, 
the engineer wliii snpeivised construc- 
tion of the cii.gines for the BrilLsIi dirig- 
ible R-IOl and who is now chief en- 
gineer for the Emsco .-Aero Engine 
Company, this city, predicted that the 
high speed diesel engine will soon be in 
(lopular use as an aircraft pon'cr plant, 
with material s.avings in fuel and cost 
of operation, and at appioxiniately the 
.same ratio of weight to horsepower as 
is now customary with gasoline engines, 
-A 1. 000 hp, diesel unit is now being 
developed for aircraft use hv tlie Emsco 
Aero Engine Company. Other advan- 
tages of the diesel principle for aircraft 
engines were pointeil out in a paper by 
Coiiidr, E. E. Wilson. 

In discussing long distance passenger 
transport Harris M. Haiisluie predictetl 
regular schedules on the lia.sis of 200 
in.p.li.. with a coast to coast .service of 
approximately 12 hr. Harold Crary 
pre.scnted a paper for William E 
Boeing, of the Boeing companies, 
which emphasized the great strides 
being made in night flying iitiil which 
forecast a night transport service in 
the very near future which will make 
it possible for business men to travel 
from one corner of the cmitiiient to 
the other without losing any portion 
of a Inisincss clay. 


.Aerial Acivcriiaers in Columbus 
COLUMBUS (onto) — An aerial ad- 
veitisiiig company has been formed in 
this city with a capital of $25,IXH) and 
2,001) .shares of no par value stock by 
Edmond N. A'antes, H. E. Mus.sciniaii 
and Henry G. Binnis. 'I'he concern 
will use an electric sign device with 
iiiterchangeahle letters perfected by 
Robert G, StC'varl and A'irgil S. Jack- 
son, Coluiiihus pitots, A twin-engined 
tiirplane with a 90-ft. spread evil! he 
used, the .signs being attached to the 
underside of the wings so they will be 
plainly visible at niglit. The concent 
will sell and lease the electric composite 
aliihalictica! panels for use by other 
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Detroit Aircraft Plans 
100-Ton Metal Dirigible 

DETROIT (MICH.) — The Detroit Air- 
craft Cor[>oratioii. through Edward S. 
Evans, president, has announced plans 
for a 100-toii, 50-passeiigcr nielal-clad 
dirigible, engineered and constructed 
.similar to the metal-clad ZMC-2, re- 
cently delivereil to the United States 
Navy. Although no date for starting 
construction was made known, it ivas 
.announced that designing work on the 

According to the scanty details re- 
vealed here, the proposed all-metal air- 
ship will rank as the fourth largest 
lighter-than-air craft in the world, 
being surpassed only by the Graf Zep- 
pelin. the British R-lOl, and the air- 
ship lieiiig built for the L'. S. Navy at 
.Akron. The present design gives it a 
length of 520 ft., a diameter of 115 ft., 
and a gas cap.acity of 3,250,000 cu.ft. 

Those figures will give the commer- 
cial nielal-clacl a much higher ratio of 
fineness than has the same corpor.ation’s 
ZMr-2, Roughly, its size will be two 
aiKl one-half times the size of the 
ZMC-2 ami its gross lift 16 times that 
of its pretlecessor. A loial of 4.800 hp. 
is expected to give the ship a high speed 
of iOO m.p.h. and a crnisitig range of 
approximately 2.000 mi. 

It is also estimated that the new 
dirigible cnti lie completed within two 
years after start of construction. Just 
where thi.s construction will take place 
was not ret ealed- Part of a statement 
issued by Mr. Evans co-incident ivith 
the ann'ouiicemem follows; 

"This size is not recommended be- 
cause it is impracticable from the 
.standpoint of present exjicrieiice to 
build larger metal-clads; larger sizes 
are entirely feasible hut better judgment 
favors tliis IlKI-toii ship as a conserva- 
tive choice. Furthermore, it is the 
frank and firm o(>inTon of those respon- 
sible for the mclal-clad <lcvcIopinent, 
that any large rigid airship built within 
the next five or six years, no matter 
for what purpose ami by whom built, is 
an experiment. 

"Actual experience with the ZMC-2 
slio'Vs coiiclnsisety that the metal .seams 
hold gas almost perfectly even when 
subject to extreme variations in tem- 
perature. The total leakage, including 
seams, aver.ages about one-third the 
leakage through gold-beater skin gas 
cells. There is also practically no deteri- 
oration of the gas due to back diffusion 
of air,” 


Curtiss to E.xpand in Kansas City 
KANSAS CITY (mo.)— F. M. Oxley, 
sales manager of the Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service here, announces that 
activities will be expanded to include 
aerial photography, tlie selling of Cur- 
tiss planes and airport equipment, the 
servicing and repairing of all makes of 
craft, an air transportation service, and 
a flying .school. 
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Nebraska License 
Filing Rule Opposed 

LINCOLN (KRB.)- 
Bircraft companies aiul imliviiluals in- 
terested in aviation met Nov. 14 witli the 
Nebraska state rail'vay commission and 
appointed a coniinittee to stmiy the prob- 
lems of aviation in Nebraska and later 
to confer with the commission, after 
which time a report will he published. 
The following were named to the com- 
mittee: Max Kier. Lincoln: Milton Bar- 
ratt, Lincoln, Lawrence EnaminKcr. 
Omaha; Harry Sidles. Lincoln; and 
Louis Thoelecke, Omaha. 

Durinft the conference, discussions 
were held on points in the law passed 
by the last Nebraska legislature dealing 
with the regulation of aircraft. Partic- 
ular attention was paid to the provisions 
of the statute which states that every 
pilot ill the slate must file a certified 
copy of his h'ederal license with the rail- 
way commission. Aircraft officials ar- 
guetl that this would be an imposition 
upon the representatives of out-of-state 
concents who send demonstration planes 
and pilots to this state, and who are here 
for hut a short time. 

It was suggested that a miinmum 
lime limit be set ntider which the pilot 
would not have to certify his license. 
.•\tlorney Hugh l.aMaster argued for 
the stale commission that while the com- 
mission was empowered to enforce and 
entict regulations in line with the statute, 
it could give no ruling against tin* law 
nliich says that every pilot must have 

Several cliunge 
the law which t 
-Veliraska legislature by Max Kier; and 
Mr. Kier suggested that such confer- 
ences woiik! Iii-iiig 0 
, so that the i 
n the matter. 

I Chairman Randall of the 
railway commission presided, and Rich- 
aril Lees, h'ederal inspector for this dis- 
explained ' " "" 



Glider Plus Szekely Eiiffine Equals Airplane 



E svelopeo by willi.sji e. CRAWFORD, Long Beach, Calif., this powered glider 
appears to be an early answer to the recent Aeronautics Branch predictions 
that gliders with attached engines woulii shortly he constructed. The craft has a 
span of nearly 40 ft., a 230 .sij.ft. wing area, and weighs, minus engine, less than 
200 lb. Construction is of welded or brazetl steel tliroughout, tubing being used 
for all structural inemliers ,ind channel metal for the ribs and fairing. A 40-hp. 
Saekely engine furnishes the power. 


leased i>r sold by the governing boaril. 

.•Uthough the eiilorcemem of the stat- 
utes is left up to the railway commission 
Iiy the legislature, no financial provision 
for such jiruceedurc was made. It was 
largely because of tbe failure of inant’ 
pilots and mechanics to register with the 

called. .A special a[>[>t*al is being made 
to peace officers over the state to aid. 


Six More Planes .4|)j)rovetI 

WA.SHINGTON (o, v. i — .Xccording 
to certificate nuinhcr, make and desig- 
nation, tvpc. power plant, useful load, 
and gross weight, the .Vcronauiics 
Branch granted approved ly[H: certifi- 
cates to the following planes for the 
week ending Nov, 16; No. 271 — Bach 
.!-Cr-'7, ten-place clo.seti nionophmv. nvo 
Wright R-760's and one Wasp 4.s() lip.. 
I'm ]h.. WICIO Ih.: No, 272— Davis 
D-l-K. two-|)I;icc open monophmv. Kin- 
ner 'W lip., .‘>.36 Ih-. 1461 Ih.; No. 27.3— 
St. Louis Ctirdintil C2. two-place dosed 
monoplane, LeBloild 65 lip., 521 Ih., 
l■>5d ih. ; No. 27-1 — Roger-. Rli-X. four- 
place flviiig boat biplane, Wright R-760, 
111,34 lii- 34,30 Ih.; No. '27.5— Moiio- 
■ Mrcraft Monocoach 275. four-place 
closed moiiophnie, Wright R-7(>il, 1217 
Ih,, 3100 lb-; No. 276— Parks P-2--A, 
ihrec-pl.ace closctl monoplane. Wright 
R-540, 807 Ih.. 2380 lb. 


iN.-B. Pirni Export# Rcporteil 
.\1ARI4HALL (MO.)— That more than 
thirty-five sliipmeuts to foreign coun- 
tries were made during the |i;i't month 
is aniimmceil by Nichala'-Beazley Com- 
ji.uiy Export Division. Iitcluileil in the 
list were: Baiikok. Siam; Blocinfoii- 
tein. South .Africa; Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
Honolulu. Hawaiian tstands; Bneiios 
.Aires, Argentina; Honduras, and Clcr- 


Avialion Corporation 
Biiy^ Oiilttide Securities 

NEW YORK (x. Y.)— Part of $20,- 
OOO.tMIO ca.sli surplus of The Aviation 
Coiporation. has been iiivcstetl in securi- 
ties outside the aeronautical inarkel, 
iTrabam B. (irosvenor, presitlent. re- 
cently aimounceil. A letter mailed to 
-tockholders. telling of this move, con- 
tains tbe following: 

"Allhoiigli Tbe Aviation Corporation 
officers lia\e been adi’ised that sucli in- 
vestments .are tvithiti the corporatioti’s 
power tinder its charter, they, and your 
directors, woiikl not want to continue 
such itivcslmem i>olicy if it were op- 
posed by the luthiers of a substantial 
portion of the caitilal stock. .Accord- 
ingly, -a_ meeting ( at Wilmington, Del., 

stockholders an oiiportiinitt' to express 
their views on the <iuesiinti." 

-At a meeting of the hoard of directors 
a short time ago. it teas dccitied to Use 
the money in the purchase of securities 
as enlargement of ilic company's hold- 
ings was not desired at this time. The 
executive aiul litnmce committees of The 
-\viation t'or]ioratiim apitroved the step. 


Winter Ptighi for Selfritige Lull 
WASHINGTON ( p. c.)— I'.in of the 
'vimer irainiiig of the Fir-t Pursuit 
tiroup. stationed at Sclfritlge Field, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., will take the form of a 
Higlit of one Iransjiort craft iiiul eiglilecii 
pursuit planes from that station to 
S|xjkanc. Wash,, and return. The War 
Deparmient has thus informed the Com- 
iniindiiig Officer. Col. Oiaries H. Dan- 
fnrlh, ivhn will send an officer out in 
itihaticc to determine upon the best 
route. One of tbe results of the trip 
will be to determine the success of 
planes operating in sub-zero leiiipera- 
lures tiway from their home base. 
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Says Over Expansioa 
Caused by Conipelition 

NF.W A’ORK (n. y.) — In an address 
before members of the American Insti- 
tute of the City of New A'ork on Nov. 
16, C. M. Kev.s, presitlent of Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport. Inc., declared 
compelilioti had caused too rapid a rate 
of expansion in the aircraft industry 
during the past year. The easy access 
to too much money was cited as another 
important factor in the situation. 

In speaking of the air mail. Mr. Keys 
said "it is no secret fact that within llie 
past year, or so, there have been so many 
bidders with so much money and so little 
experience that practically all the routes 
that have been let in this later period, 
have been unprofitable to the contrac- 

The value and size of what is callerl 
"flving service," was demonstrated by 
Mr. Keys in declaring that one company 
in the month of -September, had in com- 
mission about 300 planes, was training 
yiX) Students, flew approximately 1,000,- 
000 mi,, and carried about 15,000 pas- 
sengers. These activities resulted in 
returns of $300,000 and the firm in ques- 
tioti declared only about one-third of its 
facilities were in operation that month. 

t TBoa Private Operation of .Mrportp 

Speaking of government subsidies 
issued abroad which comprised about 
$70 out of every $100 received by air 
companies. Mr. Keys believes such .1 
plan is feasible over there, but would 
nut be so in this country. There they 
work on the theory that if government 
heli> keeps the rates low, quick increase 
in commercial operations would resiill 
in indirect profits to the governmciil. 

Norbert A. McKenna, vice-president 
of the American Airports Corporation, 
another of the speakers, urged private 
operation of airports, stating that results 
had shown most municipalities have 
failed in this capacity, ^[r,. McKenna 
also believes air iraiisporl will increase 
lather than decrease the usefulness of 
railroads just as the railroads were 
helpful to the development of waterivays. 

Ill nientioiiing the fact that there are 
S'liiie 1.000 airports in the couiurv’ today, 
Mr. McKenna said, however, that 
"few are more than fields marked 
off ,md named. No airport in the 
L'nited States can compare with a major 
airport on the continent. In isolated 
instances, good airports exist, but these 

The third speaker on the progarm was 
Capt. L. M. Woolson, aeronautical and 
research engineer lor the Packard Motor 
Car Company, who spoke on the de- 
velopment of the diesel aircraft engine. 
Some of its features for which it claims 
superiority to ordinary plane engines are, 
1 — its lack of an ignition system and 
carbureter which, among, other things, 
reduces the fire hazard, 2 — its use of 
less volatile fuel, 3 — greater reliability. 
4 — freedom from radio interference. 

Captain Woolson has flown some 
12,000 mi, in diesel engined planes. 


To DiRtnunlle Soviet Plane 
NEW YORK (x. Y.)— “Land of the 
Soviets." the monoplane piloted here 
recentiv from Moscow by four Russians, 
will he disinamled at .Miller Field, 
Staten Island and then shipped home, 
officials of the .Anitorg Trading Com- 
pany state. The fliers hud proposed 
making a traiis-.Atlantic flight, htil the 
O.soaviaktiim, the Russion air society 
sponsoring their flight, deemed such an 
attempt at this time unwise on account 
of prevailing weather conditions. 


Say “Mccaviator” 
Not Automatic Pilot 

WA.'iHINGTON (d. c.I — 
In speaking of the mechanical 
[lilot or gyroscopic device 
which recently flew an Army 
plane most of the distance 
Ivelvveen Dayton, Ohio, and 
Bolling Field, one will .say 
“Mecaviator" — and capitalize 
the M. 

from the Office of the Chief 
of the Air Corps, is to be put 
into general use immediately, 
and will apply to any auto- 
matic pilot control instrument. 
Just as “avigation" wa- a 
condensation of the words, 
aerial navigation, Mecaviator 
represents a shortening of 
mechanical aviator. Thc.Anny 
believes in conciseness and 
hopes the new coinage will 
receive general acceptance. 


Drafting Cliangc# Rrailv 

NEW YORK fx. V.)- Franklin DeR. 
Iturman, professor of machine design. 
Stevens Institute of Technology, is 
cliainnaii of a committee. s|>onsorcd 
jointly by the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Eilucatiun and Tiie 
.American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, which has prc|iared a (iroposctl 
.American recommended practice on 
"Method of fiulicating Dimensions" for 
use in drawings and drafting room 
practice- Copies of the ilocument may 
be obtained from C. B. I.ePage, assistant 
.secretary. The A.S.M.E., 29 West 39th 
Street, this city, who will welcome any 
suggestions on the subject in (]uestion. 


Fort! Sold in Czechoslovakia 
PRAGUE {czEcnosi.ov.vKi.vJ — The 
Ford transport, which has been flown 
on a European tour this past season for 
demonstration purposes, has been sold 
here. It will be used on an airlinc. 
Tliis machine was e.xhiliited at tbe Lon- 
don aero sliovv before tbe tour and since 
that time has carried more than 4,1)60 
persons, has travelled about 15,000 mi. 
and has landed at 46 airports. LeRoy 
Manning was pilot. 


Williams Says Firms 
Neglect Private Fliers 

WILMINGTON (or-i..)— That there is 

a lack of effort on the part of the in- 
dustry in putting across pi-ivate flying 
to the public and that manufacturers are 
not catering sufficiently to the waivts of 
the ordinary flier, are given as two 
reason.s why there is a considerable sur- 
plus of light planes and engines this 

These conclusions are made public by 
Air Investors, Inc- following research 
work of the situation, through President 
Harvey L. Williams, who says. “A com- 
mendable move toward the training of 
more business men and sportsmen to 
fly tbcmselves is being nvade by aviation 
country clubs, in an effort to organize 
and maintain clubs at vantage points 
throughout the United States.” 

"To sell the people on the idea of 
private flying,” he states further, the 
industry will have to use co-operative, 
single-purpose advertising of a high 
order in popular publications as well as 
trade journals, carrying the appeal of 
personal ownership operation of air- 
planes. Manufacturers have taken the 
initiative in getting considerable pub- 
licity for their products, but publicity 
alone will not get the desired results. 

Tfitaks Marp CampalRalDB Nppdpil 

Even consistent advertising by indi- 
vidual units of the industry cannot ac- 
complish the huge task, becau.se the 
advertiser must concentrate on his own 
product. He appeals to a market that 
does not exist. The manufacturers 
have never gotten together in a room 
an<l laid out a campaign toward the 
single end of creating a maj;ket for light 

Manufacturers have not tried to 
learn what qualities in light planes 
would appeal to and sell to laymen. 
Builders are concemrating too much on 
planes for practised flyers. They de- 
velop designs on suggestions and criti- 
cisms of experienced airmen, seemingly 
forgetful of the laymen who are ex- 
pected to buy them. 

One design cannot possibly please 
both the beginner and the trained pilot. 
The trained pilot wants power, maneu- 
verability. speed- The beginner or pros- 
pective beginner, wants inherent stabil- 
ity, slow landing, safety. 


Uniletl-Cnrr Earning# S576.005 
BOSTON iMvss.) — United -Carr 
Fastener Company, manufacturers of 
patent fasteners for aviation, autotnoliile 
and other curtains, aviation and a 
variety of other clothing, reports earn- 
ings for the first nine months of this 
year of $.376.1)03, or $2.30 a share on 
250,000 shares of common stock out- 
standing. This is after depreciation, 
interest and taxes, and is 1.9 times 
dis'ideiid requirements. These figures 
compare with consoliflated earnings of 
$614,148, or $2.45 a share for the two 
combined companies for the full vear 
of 1928- 
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Exchange Clubs Back 
Many Aviation Projects 

NEW VOKK (N. V.)— On Nov. 21. 
J, P- Muller, president of the National 
Excliange L'lub, and several niember.s 
of that organization's Aviation Com- 
mittee, will confer witli aeronautical 
officials in Wa.shington. inclnding Maj- 
Clarence M. Young, F, Truliee Davi- 
son. Adm. Willi.im A. Moffett, and 
Cliairman James of tlie House Commit- 
tee on Military .Affairs. The purpose 
of these contacts will !« to gain infor- 
mation helpful in outlinirtg the aviation 
program of the various hraiich Ex- 
change Clubs throughout the country. 
In the past year, Mr. Muller slated, SOO 
cluhs in 44 states took part in 8.S1 proj- 
ects for the advancement of aviation, 
which includetl the placing of 223 air- 
marker.s or signal lights, taking part 
in eatahlishing and equipping 201 air- 
ports, and observing 217 air mail dedi- 
cations. At the present some 21(1 plans 
for airports and other umleriakings are 
under way or being outlined hy the 
Exchange Cluh.s. 

The cooperation of prominent rail- 
roai! officials has Iteen secured, the 
pre.sidcnt said, in the \>ork of placing 
air-markers along all main rail routes 
and the Exchange Cluh is to start a 
campaign for the placing of city names 
and other information on the roofs of 
stations throughout the country. 

All adr'isory committee composed of 
aviation experts ami authorities, is now 
being formed to develop plans for air- 
ways. markers, beacons, landing fields, 
and other features for a comprehcnsiic 
system of national airways. later to he 
submitted for official consideration. 


Did for Genei-iil Plune Rights 

BUFFALO (X. y. 1 — .■'ever.al inquiries 
have been reeeivet! here by William E. 
Robertson, trustee in bankruptcy of 
(leneral Airplanes Coi'poration, a.sking 
information as to the possibilities of 
purchase of the General all-metal Model 
107 Mailplane and the engineering data 
of its construction. Names of bidders 
have not been revealed to the public. 


Comet Lceecns Exhaust Noise 

MADISON (wis.) — For the putpc.se 
of eliminating exhaust noise, an ar- 
rangement svliereby all seien exhaust 
pipes lead in an equi-curve spiral into 
the exhaust ring, has lieen tested mit 
by tlic Comet Engine Corporation, ac- 
cording to John H. Geissc, diiei i-ngi- 
neer. The new ring is said to lia\e 
increasetl the r.p.m. of the engine ivhile 
the plane was on the ground and to 
Ivii'c sent the oil temperature down 
instead of up. 

Stintion-Gord Merger 
Officially Con^iummated 

W.WNE (MUii.; — Saturday. Nov. 5, 
the merger of .Stinson Aircraft Corpora- 
tion of Detroit with the Cord Corpora- 
tion. Cliicago was officially consum- 
mated at a meeting of the hoard of 
directors. E. L. Coni «as elected 
cliairninn. Edward Stinson, pres- 
ident: William A. Mara, vice-president; 
Ravmtmd S. Pruitt, secretary; and Wil- 
liam R. DeField, treasurer. 

Mr. E. L, Cord has obtained enoiigli 
Stinson slock to give liiin a controlling 
interest in tlie aircraft concern. Under 
tenns of the merger, Stinson stockhold- 
ers were given the option of receiving 
S17.50 per share for their stock or one 
share of Corti for tivo .shares of Stinson 
holdings, 

•Sunic of the companies wliich com- 
pose the Cord Corporation are; Auburn 
.\utomobile Company. Dueseiiberg Auto- 
mobile Companv, The Limousine Body 
Company of Kalamazoo. The Columbia 
Axle Company of Cleveland. Tlie 
Spencer Heater Company, The Lycom- 
ing Maiiufncturing Company, builders 
of automobile ami aviation engines; and 
the Stinson .-\ircraft Corporation. 


Better Boeing 20t Performtmee 
SE.ATTI.E (wash.) — Boeing Airplane 
Company announces increased perform- 
ance of the firm’s Model 204 six-place 
flying boat following a change from the 
iwo-hladed to the tliree-liladed pro- 
peller. Several of the Wasp-powered 
machines are now under construction. 


Planes Rescuing 15 
On Ice-Locked Boats 

NEW YORK (X. Y. ) — Word received 
here hy Tlie Aviation Corporation from 
Carl Sen Eithsoii, its Alaskan repre- 
semaiive, tells of the rescue of six fur 
traders and 1.300 lb. of fur from two 
\esscls ice-locked in the Arctic Ocean 
off Cape North, Siberia. 

The deed was accoinpli.shed by Eiel- 
son, holder or the Congressional Medal 
for his polar flights with Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, and pilot Frank Dorbaiidt, who 
covered the 500 mi. to the ships am! 
return without mishap in planes 
equipped wilh skis, 'I’he two crafts used 
were a Hamiitoii all-nielal plane, Wasp 
powered, and a Stinson inonoplaiie. 

Contrary to first reports. Eielson 
found there were two ships frozen in 
instead of one and fifteen passengers 
rather than si.x. Aboartl one, the 60-ft.. 
motor driven, Nanook, owned by the 
Olaf Swenson Fur Company of Seattle, 
Wash,, die occup.anls include a Seattle 
fur trade- and his daughter. 

It is lielieved about six more flights 
will he necessary before all the persons 
and cargo can be removed. The value of 
the furs aboard the Namiok is estimated 
at approximately $1 ,(1(10.000 while 
neither the name of the otlier boat or its 
cargo value has been ascertained as yet. 

Eielson is \ iee-prcsidciu and general 
manager of .-\liiskan .\irwavs, Inc., a 
subsidiary of The .Aviatimi Corporatinn 
and has acquired for that firm, Wein 
•Alaska Airways, Bennett Rodebaugh 
Airplane Company, and Ancliorage Air 
Transport, three .Alaskan firms. 


Let Dotlgp Plane Plant Contract 
.NEWPORT NEWS ( va. J— Consmic- 

of the plant for the Horace E. Dodge 
Boat & Plane Corporation plant here. 
Virginia Engineering Company of llii.s 
city, has the contract. Seaplanes and 
amphilnoiis will lie built ill addition to 
motor boats. .A landing held is to he 
preptired in the future. The plant is 
located on the site of the foniier Camp 


Many Visit Eagle Plant 
KANSAS CITY (KAx.j— Since the 
opening of it.s factory, the .American 
Eagle Aircraft Corporation three times 
has found it necessary to employ addi- 
tional guiiles for sightseers through the 
plant. In eight months, it is said, more 
than 25.00(1 persons have signed the 
visitors' roster, according to I".. F.. 
Porterfield, Jr., president of the 
company. 


San Diego Firm Changes Name 
S.AN DIEGO (CAUP.I — Officials of 
the San Diego Air Service Corporation 
have changed the name of the firm 
which is located on I.indbergh Field 
here, to Airtech Flying Service. Ltd. 
T!iere will 1>e no change in personnel. 


TVpm? “Fleetster” JT 7uV/i Proved Fast in Tesls 



S HOWN ABOVE is the new raet.al "Fleelster" developed hy the Consolidated Air- 
craft Corporation. BulTalo. The sesqiiiplane. which has a monocoque fuselage 
and uses Pratt & Whitney power, is reported to have attained 187 m.p.h. in initial 
speed tests, Lieut. Leigh Wade piloting. The craft is soon to be taken on a coast- 
to-coast tour with Capt. James Berry at the controls. 
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MouDlain Tract Error 
Solved by Air Mapping 

KNOXVILLE (TF.xx,)— When an er- 
ror of 39,0(X1 acres resulted from rely- 
ing on old maps in the purchasing of 
Great Smoky Mountain park tract.s in 
North Carolina and Tennessee, the park 
commission appealed to the Interior 
Department which recommended the air 


Craig, of the .Acroiopograph Corpora- 
tion, in a plane piloted by Lieut. Lee 
Dice, field manager of the Curtiss- 
Wright Flying Service in Baltimore. 
Most of the mapping was done at a 
13,000 ft. altitude, which was nearly 
seven thousam! feet higher than the 
loftiest of the peaks. 

G- M. PIcw. chief photographer of 
Aerotopograpli. directed tlie work, 
which took in 165 sq.mi. of inouiilainous 
lerritorv. some spots of which were 
almost ’inaccessible hy land because of 
trees and thick undergrowth. The 
negatives were developed here and then 
taken to Washington where they will 
be matle into a topographic map of that 
section. 


Aircraft Product 
Building Huge Floats 

DETROIT (Micii.J — .Aircraft Prod- 
ucts Corporation, this city, is building 
what it declares to be the largest pair 
of pontoons ever constructed to be usetl 
in experimental work with a Ford plane. 
They are to he 32 ft. in length and 600 
lb. each in weight, and are being de- 
signed to float a total load of 27,000 lb. 
A. Ralston Stalb. designer, is using 
hulls of the hollow V type to make pos- 
sible easier landings with less spray. 

One of the other features of the floats 
i.s to be their streamlining. Each nose 
will be quite narrow and the stems are 
ti) graduate to almost a point. .Aiiti- 
C'lrrosion aluminum alloy is being usetl 
(III the entire surface of the structures, 
and bulkheads ivill separate the nine 
watertight compartments in each float, 

Kal|ih R. Irwin, company president, 
also announces that the firm is working 
on a new ski for winter flying as well 
a.s a new wheel and brake unit. Oii- 
draulic shock absorbers and a tail wheel 
adaptable to an Oildraulic strut have 
(bus far been the principal products of 
the concern. 


Women Pilots to Meet Dec. 2 
NEW YORK ts. Y.)— On Nov. 2, 26 
women fliers met at Curtiss Field, Val- 
ley Stream, L. 1.. to organize a flying 
dull and the -second meeting to complete 
organization will be held on Dec. 2, at 
the home of Opal Logan Kunz, 137 
Riverside Drive, this city. Those in 
charge of the affair were Neva I'aris. 
Fay Gillis, and Wiima L. Walsh. 
Women pilots not receiving invitations 
are asked to conmiunicate wilh Amelia 
Karhart. CosmofoUlon .l/apacinc, 57th 
.St. and 8th Ave., New York, 


Civil Servire Posts Open 
W.ASHINGTON (n. c.) — Announce- 
ment is made by the U. S- Civil Service 
Commission of competitive examina- 
tions for the positions of Junior Aero- 
nautical Engineer and Junior Median- 
ical Engineer, Full information may 
be obtaineii from the Commission at 
Washington or from the Civil Service 
Board of Examiners at post office or 
customhouse in any city. Applications 
must be on file in Washington not later 
than Feb. 4, 1930- 


Glider Towing Tesls 
In Aliami This Winter 

MIAMI (FLA.) — Dr. Wolfgang Klemp- 
erer of Germany, an authority on glid- 
ing, has written Hamilton .\I. Wright. 
Jr., director of publicity liere. that he 
will bring a glider to .Miami with him 
this winter for a plane-towing glider 
demonstration. Word received from 
I'rof. R- E, Franklin, University of 
Michigan, state.s that liis brother, Wal- 
lace, who has had 42 glider hours, is 
willing to he towed heliiiid a pl.ine from 
Ann harbor, Mich,, to Miami. This 
would be tlie longest fliglit of the kind 
ever accoinplisheil. 

Donald Walker, manager of the 
National Glider Association, of Detroit, 
who has been co-operating with Mr. 
Wright in bringing the feat about, said 
tliat such a flight would be as sensa- 
tional a performance as any participated 
in by any engine-driven plane in the 
last 12 months. 

Hugh Allen, publicity director of the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation, wired 
Mr. Wright that his company would 
-upply capable assistance from its air- 
ship ground crew at the iilinip hangar 
to handle the glider demonstrations. 

It is planned to have the gliders here 
in time for the Mianii-.All-.America air 
meet in January. 


Four Eagles on Second Tour 
K.ANSAS CITY ('mo.) — Four Amer- 
ican Eagle planes left here recently on 
a good will tour of the .'smilh and -South- 
w(rst. conipienicming another tour which 
had lieeii made hy that aircraft com- 
panv throughout the Kasterii section of 
the counlrv. One. a Pliacloii, powered 
with a Wnght J-S, is piloted by Miss 
Mildred Kaiiffnian. a limited commer- 
cial flier. -A Wallace Tmiroplane, an- 
other Phaeton, and an Eagle biplane, 
coniplele the group. 


Canada .Adojils Wing Slots 
OTT.AWA (O.ST.)— The Department 
of National Defense announces that it 
has adopted the Handley Page auto- 
matic wing-slot as standard eijiiipment 
for all machines being constructed for 
use by the civil and military branches 
of the Dep.irtment. Tlie head of the 
Handley Page Aircraft Company of 
England, Oapt. F. Handley Page, has 
been in the city, conferring. 
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Effects of Lightning 
On Airplanes Studied 

B.ARBERTON (o it i o) ■ — Lightning 
and its effects on aircraft are being 
studietl here at the laboratories of the 
Ohio Insulator Company, under the 
direction of Chief Engineer .A. O, .Aus- 
tin. with the co-operation of H. H. 
Windsor, Jr„ editor of Po/'iilar 
Mechanics. 

Attended by representatives of the 
Army, Navy, Department of Commerce, 
Smithsonian Institution, N.-iliomil .Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Guggcnlieiiii Aviation Fund, United 
States Weather Bureau, and officials of 
airlines and airplane companies, the ex- 
periments on planes and models of 
various types, are taking several weeks. 

Equipped with the highest powered 
outdoor apparatus of its kind in the 
world, with ordinary flying conditions 
simulated as much as possible, planes, 
parts and engines are subject to power- 
ful bolts of artificial lightning. (It was 
here that balloons and other lighter- 
than-air craft were similarly tested sev- 
eral years ago, following the suggestion 
of \\’ard T- Van Orman, the famous 
balloonist.) 


These tests are an attempt to deter- 
mine something definite concerning the 
dangers a plane runs in a storm, and to 
develop safeguards which may be 
needed. .Among the instruments em- 
ployed for the work is a' synchronized 
camera, limed to record lightning 
fl-ishes to the millionth of a second. 

Among the various questions Mr, 
Austin and his assistants are trying to 
answer are: 1 — what arc the ckingers 
from shock when a plane is struck; 
2 — will the insulation of the ignition 
system or on other parts of the m.achinc 
break down? 3 — in what way do the hot 
gases from the engines affect the paih 
of lightning near the plane 4 — what 
danger from lire exists? .5 — what s((rt 
of protection can be afforded passen- 
gers, pilots, and craft after contact with 
lightning? 


Detroit S.A.E. Offerfi Prize 
DETROIT (mk;h.) — For the best 
paper presented by a senior college 
sludeiu or fir.st-year graduate on an 
;icronautic topic, fundanientaily new 
and scientific in nature, the Detroit 
Section of the Society of Automotive 
EngiiK-crs will awaril a certificate and 
junior membership in the society (ini- 
tiation fee and one ye.ar's dues). This 
annual competition has heen established 
in memory of William U. Naylor, one 
of its promoters uiuii his death in an 
airplane accident last summer. The 
prize will be awarded at tlie clo.sing 
Aeronautic Division meeting here and 
papers entered for it must be in the 
liands of the Committee of .Award, 
Detroit Section, S. A, E., Gcncrai 
Motors Building, this city, not latter 
than Jan. IS, 19.30. 
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I’resiilent Ernest O. Holland of 
Washin^on State Collcpe, I'nllmaii. 
Wasli., is cliairman of a cuiiiiiiittee mi 
aviation for tlie American Association 
of I.antl Grant Colleges ami L'niversities. 
It will concern itself largely with avia- 
tion courses in these institutions- 

In covering 320 ml. between Detroit 
and Indianapolis, a plane with Packard 
Diesel engine used only 8 gal. of fuel, 
costing $.32 at pre.-enl retail prices. 

Rent-a-plane service is offered at 
.‘scully Airport, Detroit. Iiy William 
Multiueeny at $15 for one hour. $12,511 
an hour for tite first ten hr., and $10 an 
hour for longer flights. 

Universal Aviation Corporation and 
Universal School employees have formed 
a s<«:ial organijation known as "The 
Golilhricks" wliich is open to all em- 
plovees of aviation companies who have 
served in tlie Army or Navy. 

Nelson Studehaker Riley and Frank- 
lin Stiidehaker Riley. Kansas City 
dealers and descendents of the founder 
of the Studehaker Corporation, are re- 
tiring from the aiUoinohile business to 
establish an aviation company. 

Work will begin at once on a ne«" 
airport near Trenton. Ont.. where a 
training school intended primarily for 
service men from Camp Borden will be 
e.stablisbed. 

A mailing list is being established hy 
the Cixast and Geodetic Survey for those 
wlni wish to be notified n’hcn new or re- 
vised^ airway strip maps are available 

Gen. W. \V. Attcrimry. president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, ami a party 
of 60 directors and officials of the com- 
(jany. inspected Port Columhus recently. 

Development of aviation was one of 
the ciiief subjects consitiered at the an- 
nual session of the Connecticut division 
of the New England Council. Boston, 
Nov, 21-22. 

Sikorsky Aviation Corpor.ation. 
Bridgeport. Conn., will issue a nionthly 
house organ hegimiiiig Dec. 1. 

Foreclosure proceedings on Marsh- 
field (Wis.) Airport have heen sUirted 
iiml the property trill Iw sold at auction 
as a result of the death of G. Berg- 
hammer. mortgagee. 

Possible discontinuance of air mail 
service, flying school and other activi- 
ties at Blesch Field, Green Bay, Wis- is 
threatened hy lack of fnmls to finance 
the field. 

BirtI Wing Company, St. Joseph. 
Mo., is said to he consitlering the 
cstahlishmeiu of a school in another 
mid-western city. 

An air meet was held at Robbins 
Field, M.arlhoro, Mass., Nov. 9-10. 

Steady increase in demand for 
switches to be used for airport electrical 
eciuipiiient is reported by Bryant Electric 
Company. Bridgeport, Conn. 

The plane belonging to Richard F. 
Hoyt, chairman of the hoard of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, was temporarily 


put out of commission when he left it 
in a fiehl while visiting the Valley 
Horse Show, \\’arrentoii. Pa., and an 
iiKini'itive horse ate till the fabric from 
the tail ,'urfaces. 

Nine Ne\"ada Air l.ines I-ocklieerl- 
\'ega planes were used to transport the 
Uniiersity of Nevtida team to and from 
l-os ,.\ngeles for a foolUall game Nov. 9. 

Capt. William E. Lyml, .\ii Corps, 
has received a Citation for (i.illamry in 
.Action, in recognition of his hravery in 
attempting to seairv photographs of 
strategic importance despite enemy at- 
tack, ill France Aug. 2.>, 1918. 

Miami, Fla., has a new aviation police 
s(|uacl which will have the services of 
nineteen commercial pilots. 

Test flights of a new plane dcvelopol 
liy Pheasant .Aircraft Company and de- 
signed for low-cost operation tvere 
scheduled for N’ov. 18 at the company 
airport. Fond tin l.ac, Wis. 

Detroit Aircraft Corporation is con- 
structing a special I.ockhced low-wing 
monoplane, ei|uipped with dual controls, 
for Colonel and Mrs. Ctnirles .A. I.inil- 
liergli. 

Total flights of American military 
planes in Nicaragua during the past 
twelve months number 7.651, of which 
2,671) were for reconnaissance, liaison or 
comacl. About SD.IXKI Ih. of freight 
liave l>een transported, and soldiers in 
uuilyiiig posts have received tlieir pay 
regularly hy plane. 

Fairlianks-Morse Compatiy, builders 
of marine Diesel engines, are said to he 
developing a Diesel airplane engine in 
their Beloit. Wis., plant. 

Fort Worth (Tea.) Aferchaiits’ As.so- 
cialion is planning a second air excur- 
sion to Mexico. It is e.xpected that -Ml 
planes will he used, to accommodate 15D 
people. 

Andia Aircraft Company, Inc., On- 
tario, Calif., has started production of 
eight .Anilia cabin nlOllOplane^, to carrv 
Kinner engines. 

The Goodyoar-Zeppelin airship "\’ol- 
untcer*' is being useil in the experiments 
to develop an acoustie aUimcier con- 
ducted hy Prof. I.eu [*, Dvis.isso of the 
University of California. 

Rapid Avi.aliaii, Inc.. Council BUiffs, 
la., has sent its three-engined Fool 
[>lane to Me.xico for a three nifnith-' 
hiirnstorniing lour, with Clyde Ice as 

Skyways. Ltd,, and I-ondon ,\ir 
Transport Company, Ottawa, Ont., are 
reporteti as having completel negotia- 
tions for merger. 

Officials of Black & Decker Manufac- 
turing Company, Towsoii, Mil, last 
week visit^ aircraft facloric' in 
Wichita. Kan., with a view to develop- 
ing high speed electric tools for the 
aviation industry. President Black pttr- 
cliased a six-placc Travel .Air plane for 
company use. 

Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation. 
Cleveland. Ohio, has shipped the first 
consignment of airplane et|uipmciu 
under a contract calling for ilelivery of 
$1,000,(100 worth of planes and acces- 
sories hy April 1, 1930, 


Sclioolri and (-oUegcK 

AEBO CoKI'ORATION of CAUFOUXtA 
is offering an advanced course includ- 
ing 250 hr. of flying three-engined 
planes, for students who hate alrcady 
iiad 1,000 hr. This is in connection 
with the school’s coTitract to train pilots 
for Western Air Express, Standard -Air- 
lines, I'^okker Aircraft Coitipanv, AVest 
CtKist ;Mr Transport and .Mid-Continem 

Nepco Tbi City Flying SravicE, 
Inc., Wisconsin Rapids. Wis., will move 
its flving school and alxjut fifty students 
to Piper Fuller Airport. Si. Petersburg. 
Fla., Dec- 1. 

Si'.tRTAX School of Aeroxactics. 
Tulsa, OkIa„ has arranged a special 
advertising program for "Spartan 
Week" liefinniiig Nov, 25. 

CcBTiss- W right Flvi.yc Service, 
Kansas City, Mo„ has estahlished a 
special ground school course designerl 
to give hnsiiiess men a working knowl- 
vtlge of aviation. 

MiAsii Airways, Inc., Miami, Fla.. 
has inaugurateil a course in acrobatics 
and parachute Jumping under the direc- 
tion of I*. C. Latliani and Paul Golem. 

Parks Air College. East St. l.miis, 
111. has iii.adc a survey indicating that 
over 95 per cent of the 475 graiiuates 
from its school for airplane ami engine 
mechaiiic.s are at work in the aviation 
industry in this country. .Alaska, Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Grand Fork.s Flying Sciiool, Grand 
Porks, N. D., is making arrangement' 
for a chain flying school to give instruc- 
tion in small towns in the slate on a 
special schedule. 

University of Miami ground schools 
students have organizeil an ar’ialuin 
fraternity. Students of the school are 
vngagvcl ill building a plane, 

Pocahontas Air Trax.spost Coji- 
I'ANV. Bhicfielcl, W. Va.. has leaseil the 
Aslievillc-Hendcrsoii .Airport, Asheville, 
N. C-. and will start a flying .scliml 
there under the direction of Miij, H. O. 

Universal Fi.vixc Sciiooij! have 
made arrangements with the Morris 
Plan Bank to offer a deferred payment 
plan for students. 

PoioiiKEEPsiE (N. A’.) Evening 
S ciHxiL is offering a course in ax'iatiou. 


RepreBPiilativ<‘s Named 

Bei.i..\nc.\ — .Albert II. Thunnnnd, 
Kan-cis City, Mo. ; distrihutor for ivest- 
ern .Missouri and Kansas, 

N’ichoi.as-Beaelev (Barling NB-3) 
— Southern Air Service. Inc.. Tulsa, 
Okla. ; .Aeronautical Corporation of 
Canatla. I.td.. Winnipeg territory; C. 
W. Whittcnbcck. Miami, Okla.; J. I.. 
Balmat anil G. K. .Seamans. St. 
Josepli, Mo. 

Waci^W. C. Bright. Titusville, Pa., 

Warner— H. F. Wilcox Aeronautics, 
Inc,, Tulsa; for Oklahonia. 
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LiEi T. E. E- Dildine. holder of No. 1 
license for coiiilxil pilots, lias resigned 
as Chief Flying In.sti-uctor at the U. S. 
Navy Air Base at Sandpoint. Wash., to 
liecoiiie associate flying director for 
Boeing School of Aei onaulics. Oakland, 
Calif, W, E. V\’RtoiiT, formerly with 
the Royal Air Force, has been appointed 
■shop instructor for the school. 

L. F. Merrill has been appointed 
ebief engineer of Axclson .Aircraft En- 
gine Company. Los -Angeles. Calif. 

Miss Novetah Holmes, recently 
with Faircliild Aviation Corporation, is 
now assistant publicity director for 
Sikorsky Aviation Corporation, Bridge- 
port, Conn. W. H. bf. Vail has lieqn 
appointed di.sirict manager at the new 
Sikorsky sales office in Chicago. 

Harry D. Copland is the new npera- 
tioii.s manager for Curtiss-Wright Fly- 
ing .Sendee of New England, at Boston. 
Robert Foote is manager of the sales 
department, and Gh.bert W.vlleb is 
chief pilot of the photogr.aphic division. 
Ki.va..n Tarkingtox ha' heen appointed 
.sales promotion manager for Curtiss- 
Wright Flying Service of Indiana. 

I.iF.fT. WoFFORii Lewis ha.s heen 
elected pre.sident of the -Air Corps Re- 
serve Officers’ Association at Kansas 
City. 

I.Aifi.s Proctor, winner of the 1929 
Nntional Airplane Model Contest, is 
now model builder at the Boeing fac- 
tory, Seattle, Wash. 

Eiiw.vRD Mayer is now publicity 
manager of Bellanca .Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. New Castle. Del. 

George 1.. Hays has been made co- 
pilot for Unhersal -Air Lines between 
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Kansas City and Garden City. Roy 
Engelh.vrut lias been appointed demoii- 
sti'ation pilot for Alexander .Aircraft 
Corporation, Colorado Spring.s, Colo. 
Floyd Mammrx is now flight instruc- 
tor at AA' right Field, St. Elmo, ill, -All 
three are recent transport pilot graduates 
of Universal Flying Schools in St. 
Louis and Alarion, III. 

AA'iLLis C. Brown, former president 
of Sparlon Airplane Company, has been 
api;ointod vice-president in charge of 
sales for AA'arner .Aircraft Corporation, 
Detroit, Mioh. 

Ray L. Howard has been appni;ited 
sales engineer for Fokker .Aircraft Cor- 
poration of America, New A’ork City. 

Gi-ENN Muffi.v. consulting engineer 
for Copeland Product.s, Inc., has heen 
appointed to the executive staff of 
-American Cirrus Engines, Inc.. Marys- 
ville, Mich. 

Hector Fi'i.i.f.r has resigned as chair- 
man of the coimniltee on public rela- 
tions of the Bankers' Industrial Exposi- 
tion to become vice-president of Citv 
Transportation Corporation, New A'ork 
Citv. which plans to operate all kinds of 
ta.xi services, including planes. 

Trvmax Wadi.ow. recently field man- 
ager for N.A.T, at Tulsa. Okla.. is now 
pilot and clemon.strator for Travel .Aii' 
at Wichita. Kan. John L. AA'RtniiT, 
of Dallas, Tex., succeeds him as field 
manager. 

Bex F. Redman is the new president 
of Seagiil Airlines. Ine., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Walter Inxes, Jr- secretary and 
treasurer of Stearman Airplane Manu- 
facturing Company, Wichita. Kan., has 
been made general iii.inager. 

Stepiif.n .a. McCi.ei.i.an. sales engi- 
neer for Pralt & Whitney .Aircraft Com- 
panv. has Iieen transferred from Hart- 
ford, Conn., to the New A’ork office of 
United Aircraft 8: Transport Coinpany. 

JoHN Af. Roger.s has been made west- 
ern represcnlalive of Wright .-Aero- 
nautical Corporation, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. Germoxd has been named sales and 
iiaffic manager for Curtiss-Wright Fly- 
ing Service of California. 

L- C. SiMesoN is manager of the de- 
partment for airport ilhimination re- 
cently formed by Curtiss -Airports Cor- 
poration. 

I.ievt. Comdr, E. E- AA’iLsnx, for- 
mer bead of the Engineering Division 
of the Bureau of .Aeronautics, has re- 
signed to take a position with Boeing 

Jay R. O’Connell, regional sales 
director of Curtiss-Wright Iffyitig Serv- 
ice at Columbus. Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred to St. Louis as director of sales 
activities in the midwest for Curtiss- 
AVright Sales Corporation. 

H- H. Rf.itz has resigned as oper- 
ations manager of Stewart Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Clevelaml. Ohio, to join with 
Barney Rosson in the formation of a 
new flying school at St, Petersburg, 
Fla. He is succeeded by William 
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lllliii- TRADE TIPS •■mini 

It hwi heen reportefi that 

St. Paul, Minn., is receiving bids for 
the erection of a 20l)x80 ft. hangar with 
an adjoining ,-tructure 35x200 ft. tor 
repair shop anti office .space, to cost 

about $90,000. 

University Flying Club. Madison, 
Wis- is making plans for the piirch-ase 
of a training plane. 

Lincoln, Ncb„ is taking bids for con- 
struction of ;i sanitary sewer at the 
municipal airport, to cost about $4,000. 

Crystal River. F1a„ is in the market 
lor a flashing beacon and steel tower. 

Falcon .Aero Club, Woodliam. L. I- 
.\. A'- is considering the purchase of 
planes and other etjuipmeiU- 

Oran A*. .Small, lessee of the munici- 
pal airport, Sherman. Tex- is plaimitig 
to erect a two-plane hangar. 

C. M. iIcCall. manager of the airport 
at Wewoka. Okla- will receive bills for 
tlie erection of a hangar. 

.Alexandria, La., is developing an air- 
port and will receive bids for construc- 


New Finns .Announced 

G.srlaxd School of Flying, Tulsa, 
Okla.; capital $100,000; by K. F. Gar- 
land. W. E. Lyons. R, L. Ferguson. 
Formerly Garland - Clevenger .Aero- 
nautics, Inc. 

Cdnsolidated .Air Transeort, Inc., 
Enid, Okla.; capita! $100,000; hy 
Harold Kindred, Luther Gray and 
George Zacharas. 

Wewoka Flying Club, AA’ewoka, 
Okla.; capital $100,000; hv C. C. Dun- 
can, J. C, Whitesides. Mrs. F- B. Clark. 

.Aeronautical Development Cor- 
VORATION. South San Francisco, Calif.; 
capital $250,000; hy Peter Lippi, .A, 
Rider and others : to deal in engines. 

•Air Ferries. Ltd., San Francisco, 
Calif.; to operate a passenger .service to 

Cromwei.i. .Air Lines, San .Amonio, 
Tex.; capital $50,(XKI: by L. L. Crom- 
well, J. AI. Dullalian. ami others. 

Sera .Aircraft Company. .St. Joseph, 
Mo.; capital $.1,000; by Ralph Seaman, 
Joseph Balmat, Jr„ John Netherland. 

June Quinn .Aircraft Corporation, 
Kansas City. Mo.; capital $15,000; hy 
Ju;ie Quinn. Tex LaGrove. Wm. M. 
Campliell- 

PnELi-s .Airport, Inc., Phelps, Wis.; 
capital $10,000; hy H. S. Tuttle, W. L. 

Covey, and others. 

Ci-ARKSBUBc Airways, Inc., Clarks- 
burg. W, A'a,; capital $25,000; hy J. M. 
Carskadon and others, to develop Patton 
Field. 

Platte Vali.ey .Airumys. Inc- 
Greelcy. Colo.; capital $20,000: by 
Joseph 1- Tliompson. George H. I.ous- 
talet, F-arl .A. Waite, 

Bend Flying Service, Bend. Ore.; 
capital $10,000; by James M. Shepherd, 
Leslie C. McCormick. Cordis J. Barber. 
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Coiisi«l«*r L'nilorm 
Entry Airport Rules 

WASHINGTON (i>. c.) — F.slablish- 
ment of uniform airport mu] customs 
regulations to expedite imcriialioiial air 
Irafltc between the Atnerican republics 
Wits the first proposal brought up for 
discussion when the Pan American 
Commission on Customs Procedure and 
Port Formalities openctl its sessiotis 
here on Nov. 18, It N anticipated that 
prior to the close of the conference 
next week specific recommendations 
will he adopted for simplifying rules and 
regulations governing the clearance of 
aircraft in international traffic bettveen 
the Pan American countries. 

To remove harriers that might 
hamper the operations of international 
air lines and the transportation of mail, 
passengers and cargo in foreign com- 
merce, several countries have niotlified 
the usual procedure and other countries 
contemplate similar action. It i« the 
intention of the Pan American Com- 
mission that the procedure adopted by 
the several countries shall be uniform. 
The necessity for modifying port and 
custonns formalities which shall prevail 
at airports was recognized when the 
-ixth international conference of Amer- 
ican States held at Havana in Feh.. 
1928, drafted a convention on commer- 
cial aviation which embodies this 
principle. 

The recommcntlalinns adopted by the 
Commission on Customs Procedure and 
Port Formalities are c.xpected to fol- 
low the proposals snhmittcti on Nov. IS 
by the governing linard of the Pan 
.American Union, which were outlined, 
ill part, as follows: 

“Kacli country might esialilisli the 
airports where airplanes arrh'ing from 
a foreign country may make regular 
iaiidings, which shall be known as in- 
ternational airports. Appropriate offi- 
cials would he assigned to the-e air- 
ports to perform the customs, police, 
sanitary and immigration formalities, 
and customs warehouses and postal 
offices would he provided. 

''Commercial aircraft carrying pa.<- 
sengers and cargo from a foreign coun- 
try, which are to be lamied at the inter- 
national airport, might be required to 
furnish a modified manifest of cargo, 
a list of passengers, and a bill of health. 
When the airplane lands only for the 
purpose of refueling, for other purposes 
incidental to the continuation of voyage, 
for the purpose of trans-shipping mer- 
chandise or for transferring the pas- 
sengers in tr.ansit to another country, 
the airplane might be made exempt from 
customs, police, .sanitary and immigra- 
tion formalilies. 

"Furthermore, if the owner, agent or 


Ojicn Hawaiian Intcr-I«lon<l Line 
HONOLULU (t. II. )— Service between 
Ibis city and the islands of Oahu. -Maui, 
and Kaui has been Inaugurated by Iiitcr- 
Islaiid Hawaiian Airways. Tlie fir~l 
planes leaving John Rodgers Airport 
liere tor Hilo. Hawaii, were accom- 
panied by an escort of military machines. 
Two eiglit-teii passenger Sikorsky aiii- 
phibions are in use on the route. 


Curtiss-Wrighl Has 
Lower Charter Rale 

NEW YORK ( X. V.)— On the basis of 
a careful analysis of operating costs for 
the last six inontlis Curtiss-Wriglil Fly- 
ing Sendee has cirawii up a revised 
.scale of prices for its charter service 
which is con.siderahly lower than that 
previously in effect. The new scale in- 
cludes a new rate for each individual 
type of plane the service is operating. 
In the case of a J-6 Travel Air cabin 
plane, far instance, the rethiction is 
about 25 per cent, making the cost per 
passenger mile aliout $.09. 'i'his is fig- 
ured oil expectation of a full loiid for a 
complete rmiial trip. The rate would 
lie liigher per passenger mile should the 
plane be only partly occtqiied. 

When the service was cxiiandeti to its 
jiresenl national scope an arbitrary rate 
scale was establislieil which wmiirl as- 
.sure the company a profit, since there 
was no precedent to go by. A recorti of 
operations costs throughout the country 
was compiled. The company expects, 
of course, that increased patronage will 
justify the lower rates and <lecrea=e<l 
margin of profit. Ocioher was a record 
month for the service, it is reported- 
For the first time there were more dy- 
ing students tlnin emplovees at the fields. 
That is, there were U'127 active flying 

students and 92<J employees, Aliout 

378 of the company’s 4111) [ilanes were 
used. There were 1.172 in ground 

schools. The company carried 13,91.1 

passengers wiilioiit accident- 


pilot of the aircraft gives adeciuatc 
notice of the proposed time of arrival 
and departure of the vessel, the resident 
agent might lie permitted to perform 
ail or any part of the airport and 
customs formalilies in behalf of the 
owner or pilot- without injuring the 
legal status of the pilot or owner." 

Much emphasis was placed by the 
conference upon the desirability of 
avoiiUiig at the airports at the outset 
the maze of confiicting regulations 
whicii surround tlic entry and clearance 
of shipping at the international seaports. 
During their visit in Washington the 
ilclegales to the conference will he 
guests at a dinner giien in their honor 
hv the Fan .American .\invays. 


New York & Rio Line 
Reports Much Progress 

NEW YORK (X, V,)— New York, Rio 
fc Buenos Aire.s Line, Inc., has just 
i.'Sued a survey of the company’s opera- 
tion to date and its immediate plans. 
The preparations for tlie opening of the 
8.903-iiii, route between this city and 
the southern terminal are in an advanced 
stage. [Descriptions of equipment and 
routes have lieen printed in Aviatiox 
from time to time*]. The company has 
.-.cheduled the opening of the Florida- 
Luha section and the Buenos .^ires-Rio 
(ie Janeiro section by Jan. 1 ami tlie first 
through service over the entire route 
some lime fluring February, 

The route has been divided into eight 
divisions as follows: Division 1, New 
\'ork-'I'ampa: division 2, Tampa-Port- 
au-I’rince; division 3, Port-au-Prince 
to Port of Spain: division 4, Port of 
Spain-Para; division 6, Para-Pernani- 
huco: division 7, Pernamhuco-Rio de 
Janeiro; division 8, Rio de Janeiro- 
Huenos Aires. At seven tiasc points 
along tlie route passenger toriniiials. 
Iitingars, radio stations anti work shops 
are being huilt. Four of these plants 
will cost about $12S,0O() each and three 
will cost about $69,000 each. Ten inter- 
mediate port.s of call are lieing ecitiipped 
with facilities and complete loading anil 
fueling equipment is being installcfi at 
all of the 43 stops. 

As previously slated in Aviatiox, 
the company has contracts with Chile, 
L'ru.guay. Venezuela, and Argentina for 
transportation of the first 25 per cent 
of all mails destined for this and some 
of the South -\mericaii countries. 'J'liis 
will include regular first cla.ss mail as 
well as air mail ami gives the company 
prior claim to all South -American mail 

It might he mentioned that the Tri- 
Motor Safely .Airways, Inc., the first 
name under which this group operated, 
is now coiisidereil the southern operating 
company, functioning in Argeiitiiia. 
Cllile and Uruguay. It is wholly owned 
by New York, Rio & Buenos Aires 
Line under which it operates, Ameri- 
can International .Airways, Inc., has a 
large financial interest in Nyrha, as the 
former is called. New A'ork & Rio has 
21 pilots, 23 mechanics and 32 radio, 
inaiiitenaiice and field men in its ein- 


Lease Si. Louis Radio Range Site 
,8T. LOUIS (MO.) — Lease of two acres 
of ground at the Municipal Airport on 
which the .Aeronautics Branch will con- 
struct an ainvays radio station has been 
approved by the city. The station will 
he locateil mi the east side of the field 
and the rent will he $20 per month. 


lH.>sou<liin MiiLCity 
Airport Aiiuoiiiiced 

DETROIT (Micii.)— The estahlish- 
niem of .III Lssoudun field in America 
as a memorial to the men who traincfl 
at the great French Hying school during 
the Workl War and to carry on Issou- 
dun training traditions, was announced 
here recently by .Maj. Tliomas (i. 
Liiiiphier, former flight commander at 
fselfritlgc Field, ami war-time com- 
mander of the lssoudun school. 

The field will be located in Ohio, ill 
mi. north of Akron, and 23 mi. from 
Cleveland. Oddly enough, the site was 
originally selected by Capt. Ernest 
Lehmann, first officer alioard the Graf 
Zepplin. who played proniinent role in 
the German lighter -than-air service 
during the war. It comprises 1.2.5(l 
acres, with a total of 300 acres addi- 
tional reserve. Captain Lehmann se- 
lected site in 1924 with a view toward 
estalilishiiient of a liglncr-than-air base 
thereon for the Goodyear-Zepplin Cor- 
poration. Eventually, however, the 
(joodyc.ar-Zcpplin Corporation chose a 

of the company's first Zepplin for the 
United States Navy was begun recently. 

The lssoudun Mid-City .Airports 


presiilent, and Col. Henry Breckinridge 
as chairman of the Imard- James Phelan, 
Ilf New York, is secretary and treasurer: 
C. K. Wollani, of Akron, vice-president 
and general manager; D. Barr Peat, 
of Pittsburgh, vice-president and .as- 
sistant treasurer: S. J. Brcndel, H. C- 
Ncel, Robert Guinther and Oakley 
Spaght are among tiie directors, 

A 35-plane hangar is being erected 
on the site, and the instruction person- 
nel is being built up. Six runwavs, 
averaging 3,000 ft, in length, have 
been startetl. By spring two atiditinnal 
runways of 7,000 to 9.000 ft. and Ivvn 
others of 5,000 ft. will he ready, it was 
.said ill tile announcement issued. 


Transport Firms Rojiorl Traffic 

-VEW YORK (x. y.) — Two transport 
companies have reported recently tlieir 
passenger traffic. The Aviation Corpo- 
ration reports that a miletigc of 723,^4 
was run up for October, a gain of 
151.545 over the total for September. 
There were 999 fewer passengers than 
in September when a lotJil of 5,140 was 
reported. More than 106,000 lb. of mail 
was flown. West Coast Air Express 
reports that during the four-month 
period ending Oct, 31, a total of 2,476 
passengers had lieen carried. 


Air Mail Losses. 

By Fire Negligible 

\\ -ASHINGTON (n. c.) — Although the 
air mail service has suffered three 
losses of mail by fire this momli, the 
amount destroyed in proportion to the 
poundage carried is declared negligible. 
During the 11 yr. in which the air mail 
has lieen in existence, loss by fire has 
never lieen more than .05 per cent of 
the year’s total. For the period 1923-24, 
3,196,930 lb. were carried vviilioul a 
single loss by fire. 


Air Mail Shows 
A Substantial Gain 

WASHINGTON (o. c.) — The volume 
of air mail transported in October once 
more showed a considerable gain after 
the slump in September from tlie August 
ligurc. The daily average for October, 
when there were 27 business davs. was 
22,633 lb- The dqdy average m Sep- 
tember. when there were but 24 busi- i 
nes» days, was 21.856 lb- The gain in 
the total over September was 45,936 lb. 
The poundage by routes was as follows; 









Neic Type Hannor ot Curtiss-ReynoUls Airport 



The Post Office Department from time 
to time has been flooded with letters 
-suggesting tlie use of asbestos mail bags. 
Experiments with such bags have been 
carried on by the Department for 8 or 9 
yr., with the resultant findings that as- 
bestos bags are loo heavy to be prac- 
tical, are e.xpensive. and are not com- 
pletely fireproof. 

Bags of pure asbestos, of which there 
is little on the market, would weigh be- 
15 and 30 Ih., as compared with 
the weight of 2 lb. 3 oz. of the hags 
now in use. As long as the weight basis 
for air mail payment is u.sed, and while 
weight of load continues to place a 
categorical limit upon flying opera- 
tions. the use of a heavy bag is out of 
the question. 

Kunhermore, it has lieen found that 
as the fire bums and the metal parts of 
the plane settle down on the bags the 
contact is sufficient to break the hot 
liags open. 

Post office regulations retjuire llir 
lining of all plane mail compartments 
with a light sheet metal. This consti- 
sufficient protection against fires 
arising from short circuits or crossed 
wires. However, as most air mail fires 
re.siilt from crashes, this lining i< not of 
■ value in the preventinii of mail 
hen fire.B do break out. 


N..A.T. Testing Carrier Pigeon R 


ULEVEL.AND (onto) — A Curii.ss 
farrier Pigeon, latest type of air mail 
plane, is lieing flown between Cleveland 
and Chicago on the National Air Trans- 
port service. This is the first actual 
service for this model. The plane will 
be used on this route until it is fully 
tested, .All N.,\.T. pilots on this line 
will be given an opportunity to fly it 
and become actiuainted with its opera- 
HE features of this hangar at the Curtiss-Reynohls Airport, Cliicago, tion. Should the plane prove saiis- 
is opened Oct. 20, is extensive observation space provided by tioitble- factory N.A.T. plans to supplement its 
■' c balconie.s to the loading platform on present equipment with a iiumher of 
these planes. 


y be clearly s 
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lllllliiK- AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


P ROOHESS is reporteti in the construc- 
lion o£ the first tiuililing at tlie N’ew 
\'ork Seaplane Airport, Icing dcvdopctl 
bv the American Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion on Manhasset Isle at I’ort U’ash- 
ington, L. I. Much steel work has gaiie 
up, and the main a.ssembly building and 
hangar Iiave been bricked in. 

The Austin Coinpanv has been 
awarded a contract for a $200,000 
lirick and steel liangar at the Round 
Hills Airport, o^'nied by Col. Kdward 
H. R. Green, of South Dartmouth. 
Mass. The building will measure 200 
X 120 ft. and work will be .started at 

Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a niorlcrii airport at 
Johnsonburg, Elk County, Pa., a munic- 
iptil project being undertaken under 
tile direction of Ralph McClintock, 
chairman. Plans call for the installa- 
tion of three runways, 1,201), 1,800 and 
2,000 ft. in length, respectively, and 
200 ft. in width. modern system 
of illumination will be installed. 

The firm of T. H. Sweeney & Sons. 
Inc., Geneva. X. V., has been aivarried 
a contract for the construction of a 
modern airport, with hangar, club 
buildings and illuminating facilities at 
the former Geneva Driving Park. The 
project, which will he under the man- 
agement of a group of local business 
men, will be midcr the direct super- 
vision of William Payne as super- 
intendent. 

Work will be started immediately on 
erection of a 52 x 60 ft. hangar at the 
Capaan, Conn., Airport, to accommo- 
date si.x planes. Trees surrmmding the 
field are being cut to allow extension of 
the east and west runway. 

A 40x40 ft. himgar is nearing com- 
pletition at liic private airport operated 
by Floyd G. Sickler. WOiitesboro, N. Y.. 
near Ctica. 

Newburgli. X- V.. is to build a 320- 
acre municipal airport, according to 
plans drawn up by the American .Air- 
ports Corporation of Xew York City. 
An adniinistra'hm 'inililing, liaiigtirs. 
and runways arc included in the plan. 

Work is alinul completed on the 
control tower on top of the Buffalo. 
N. Y. municipal airport administration 
building. 

Guardian Aircraft Company. Moberly, 
Mo„ of w hich Derek While is president, 
is establishing an airplane plant, ground 
sctiool ami flying school, and is soon to 
erect 45x65 ft. administraHon building, 
to be followed by hangar and other 
buildings. 

The International Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co., of Cohnilbus, Ohio, is formu- 
lating plans for the erection of ;i com- 
bination aero beacoTi and observation 
tower near Xew Bcdiortl. .Mass- to lie 
1, 1)0(1 ft. high. The base of the tower 
will he 175 ft. square, while the distance 
to the first horizontal member will .he 
150 ft. The lop of the tower will be 16 
ft. square ami will support an avialion 


beacon weighing five tons. It will 
throw a light of 1,500,1)01) cp. and its 
beam may be rdsihle 300 mi. away. The 
light is now under construction. The 
tower will serve as a beacon and a basis 
for scientific observations. 

Sidles Airways, Inc., has annoimcetl 
plans for the construction of a modern 
airport at Lincoln, Xch.. to cost ap- 
proximately $500-()IX). .A tract of 320 
acres has been aci|uired. and contract 
will he let soon for a SSO.IXH) hangar. 

Bennett .Airways, Inc., is liuilding a 
$25-01X) hangar at the Kansas City 
Municipal .Airport, 

Accjuisilioii of a small parcel of adja- 
cent land has enabled the Dekalb County 
Airport at Waterman. III., officials to 
lengthen the east anil west runway to 
2.000 ft. anil the north and south run- 
way to 2.200 ft. The work of removing 
the itoumiary lights necessitated bv the 
cliange and other tasks have been coni- 

The Wichita Falls .Airport Companv, 
Inc., Wichita Falls, Tex., has increas^ 
it.s capital stock from $25,0(KI to $75,000 
and will Use the additional amount fur 
pernianent improvements at the niuiuc- 
ipai airport, iuchiding a modem atlmin- 
istration liuilding. 

.An 85-acre tract just south of Mos- 
cow. Ida., has been secured for an air- 
port. The field is being put in condition, 
including the construction of runways. 

Tile Springfield (lll.i Ch.aniber of 
Commerce recently provided at lire 
Springfield .Aviation Company’s airport 
a standard beacon light, boundary lights 
and obstruction lights and a battery of 
six flood lights, which it bad previously 
provided for the air mail field west of 
the city. Iieforc the mail plane began to 
land at the coniniercial port. 

D. L. Erickson, Lincoln (X’eb. I city 
engineer, iias approved the plans for 
steel conslriiclion in the new hangar 
being built at the Lincoln Municipal 
.\irport liy the Lincoln Flying .Scliiiril. 
The hangar is about half completed. 

EVank D. Hedrick has pnrclntsed an 
80-acre farm norihe.isi of Ohillie. Kan.. 
aml will deiclop as an airport for that 
citv. to he known as the Biidds* Rogers 
Field. 

The construction of a $135,000 ter- 
minal at the Dayton mnnicipal airport 
here by the Seaboard Airways, Inc.. 
has been announceil bv Warren B. 
Ferris, president of the system. 

Tile Btickicy -Aircraft Companv, 237 
X. Water Street. Wicliiia, Kan., will at 
once begin erection of a 63 x 102 ft. 
hangar at the Central Aicnue .Airport. 


Laurel. Miss., has started work on 
a municipal airport, which should he 
ready for use by Jan. 1. 

The .\hilene fTex. ) .Air Terniinal 
is nearing completion. Three oil-treated, 
mixed-in-place mnways are being iii- 
sialleil, ill addition to a taxi strip of 
Iiard-rolleil calechi. connecting ihv run- 
ways with the luiiigar and loading plat- 
form ill from of the terminal building. 


The airport manager, Mr. Derryben-y. 
has moveil into lijs apartment on the 
secomi floor of the steel and brick termi- 
nal liuilding. The night lighting system 
is lieing tested now, I'lie work is being 
llone under the supervi.sion of the B. 
Russell Shaw Company, Inc,, of Si, 

E. E, Freysdilag, the chairman of a 
comniiitcc of the Chamber of Coiiinierce 
of Eastland. Tex., is having plans pre- 
pared for an airport, to include hangars, 
administration liuilding, service hnild- 

Tlie Monroe (La.) airport of 147 
acres is to be enlarged by an addition 
of 70 acres of land adjoining Selman 
Field. 

North American .Air Lines. Inc.. 
Hunt Building, Tulsa. Okla.. is plan- 
ning an airport of 1(X> acres at Sapulpa, 
Okla., with hangar.s. 

Standard Airliiie.s. of El Paso, Tex.. 
of svhicli Walter Hamilton is vice- 
president and chief engineer, plans en- 
largeiiiciit of its shops. 

Work has been started on the radio 
beacon installation at Candler Field. 
Atlanta. 

The A'aldosta (Ga.) Chamber of Com- 
merce lias leased a 140-acre tract of 
land, for the development of an airport. 
’ITie fiekl will have three runwavs. two 
over 4,(X}0 ft, long, and one over 3,500 
ft- long- 

Weil 

Citizen.s of Palmdale City. Calif., 
which i.s located on the edge of the 
Mojave Desert, 120 mi, east of Los 
•Angeles on the Los Angeles-EI Paso 
airway, have donated their services to 
complete the clearing and gr.ading of 
Palmdale Airport. This field comprises 
160 acres anti now has two graded and 
lolletl runways 120 ft. wide, the north- 
easi southwest runuay being 3,000 ft, 
in length and the cast-west runway 
1,600 ft. long. Prevailing winds are 
from the Southwest. The field is at an 
altitude of 2.700- ft. and liec.aiise of its 
freedom from fog has been found an 
invaluable emergency landing field for 
planes operating m'cr the airways east 
from Los Angeles. 

.About 30 acres hast been bongbt for 
the new Kelso (Wash.) Airport and the 
coiisiruetion of the first runway has 
been st.irted, The field will be tri- 
angular in shape. 

Aircraft Industries. Ltd., 935 East 
14th Street, O.ikland, Calif., has begun 
erection of $60,000 factory building 
near ibe Waterford Road. Modesto. 
Calif. 

I’reparatory to application for a De- 
partment of Commerce rating, adili- 
tioiial landing field area has been 
graderl. additional drainage completed, 
and other inipro\emciit~ are under way 
at Oaklaml .Airport, 

West American Aviation Corporation 
has taken over an option of 120 acres at 
.dan Jose. Calif., for the development of 
a $250,000 airport. 

Missoula. Mont- is planning the im- 
mediate ennstnetion of a Wx60 ft. 
hangar at the municipal airport. 

Construction is to start on a $4,000 
liangar at the Yakima. Wash.. Airport. 


AM-ATIOX 
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Improve Ra«!io Marker 
Beaconti and Indicators 

WASHIXGTOX (P. c.)— Deveiopnient 
of radio marker beacons bas lieeii re- 
ceiving special attemion from the .Air- 
ways Division of the Lightlionsc Bureau. 
Ri-senrcii to determine the hc-t specifica- 
tions for these beacons has led to the 
conclusion that a loop antenna and an 
oper.iting frequency of about 40 cycles 
will be most satisfactory, giving a sharp 
change of signal when the plane is di- 
rectly over the marker, and aUo freedom 
from interference with the main beacon 
indicators. 

These marker beacons will be used in 
places in conjunction with visual marker 
beacons, and it is also anticipated that 
the new type will lie of great assi.stance 
as part of fog landing systems. .A cir- 
cuit has also been devised whereby thv 
marker beacon located directly hetween 
two main beacon courses may transmit 
sininit.meously on both fre<|ueiicie.' em- 
ployed, so that the signal may be re- 
ceived <m either tuning of tlie plane 
receiving .set. The reed indicator for 
receiving marker beacon signals in 
planes has also been redesigned to ob- 
tain greater sensitively witli reduced 
weight and size. 


Tiiyls Dircclg New Curlis.s Pori,- 
NEW YORK (N. Y.) — Following a 
nation-wide inspection tour ou which he 
was accompanied by Walter S. Marvin, 
cbainiiaii of the board. William F. 
Carey, president, David Visel, vice- 
president. and other officials of Curtiss 
Airports Corporation, Jack Tuyls has 
lieeii iiaiiietl to supervise personally the 
cotistruciion of all new Curtiss airports 
west of the NIississippi- He will start 
immediately for tlie West. The con- 
struction projects which will occupy his 
immediate attention are .Alameda and 
San Mateo .Airports at San Francisco, 
and developments at Los Angeles, Hous- 
ton. Tex., and St. Louis, Mo. The total 
cost may exceed $10.1KK1,(IU0. 


Canuiliun Ail- Mail Progressing 
OTT.AWA (r. Q.) — -Air mail for Akla- 
vik, near the mouth of the Mackensie 
River, in the northern part of Canada, 
will leave Edmonton Nov. 26. Jan. 21 
and March 25. The parcel po.st rate 
will he $1.00 per pound- Trading posts 
on the .airline between these two cities 
will have a weekly or monthly air mail 
sen-ice. depending on the distance. The 
[lareel po.st rale from Eilnioiiinn to 
('treat islave Lake will he $0.50 per 
pound. The so-called prairie air mail 
service which will link Eklmonton, Win- 
nepeg, ami Calgary is expected tu be in 
operation Dec. 2, following the comple- 
tion of lighting installations. 

Midcontinent Opens New Line 
WICHITA (kax.) — Midcominem Air 
Ex|iress opened its new Kansas City- 
Deiiver line on Nov. 11. C. A. Nicker- 
son ha.s been made traffic agent for the 
comp.am' in this city. 


Order 40 More Kailio Bearons 
W.ASHINGTON n. r.) — An order for 
forty additional radio range beacon 
traiisniillers has just been placed by the 
government, according to an aniiouiicc- 
mem by Capt. F. C. Hiiigsburg, chief 
engineer of tlie .Airways Division of llic 
Department of C'oiiimerce. it is re- 
ported that delayed and interrupted 
sclicdules on the New York-Chicago 
route have lieeii i-educed more than 30 
per cent by tlie use of radio beacons. 


Mail Formula Rests 
As Conference Looms 

W.\SlllNGTON (D. c.) — No decision 
on the air mail formula U expected to 
be iiiaile by tlie Post Office Deiiartmeni 
for several weeks. .Assistant Po-tmaster 
General W. Irving Glover's absence 
from Wa'hington this week, along with 
conferences whicli meiiibers of the De- 
jiartineni have been holding with the 
House .\p|iroprialioiis Conimiltee. have 
delayed aclinn on the air mail formula. 

A iieariiig of great importance to air 
mail carriers and prospective carriers 
is to be held Nov. 25, At that time 
representatives of airliiie.s. and of soutii- 
ern cities, w ill be heard on the proposed 
soniliw'estern mail route. This is ex- 
pected to lie one of tlie Imigesi ami most 
ini|uirtant routes in the country, eon- 
seiiueiitly the proposals of the various 
lines and cities will probably he spirited. 
Two propositions have alrcaily lieeii suh- 
initlcd to the Post Office Deptirtnient. 
They were imide hy Southern Skylines, 
liic- ami -Southwest .Air Fast Express, 
liic.. acting as one body, ami American 
.\ir.ship .Association, Inc. No coiisidcra- 
lion will lie gi\-en them until the route 
has been agreed upon and advertised. 


BiilTuIn Pori Mon Organize 

BUFFALO (x. y.) — Organization of 
the .Airport Oper.ators' Association has 
been effected here, George E. Marlatt, 
local Ford superintendent having been 
apfKiintcd secretary pro tern. The or- 
ganization comprises officials of the 
concerns using the Buffalo Municipal 
Airport and has as its purpose the 
movement to secure better conditions at 
the local port. .At present the associa- 
tion is made tip of the fnllmviiig; Cur- 
tiss FIving Service, represented by Lee 
Chase: Colonial We-Stern -Airways, rep- 
rvsemed by W. Heath Proctor; Ford 
Motor Coiiipanv, represented by George 
.Marlatt ; Wright & Esemvcii’i, repre- 
sented by .August Esemvein: C. Dallas; 
Inc., represented by Cliarlcs Dallas. 


W.A.E. Iimlalls Fokkrr F-14 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) —Tlie first 
of an order of six Fokker F-14 mail 
and passenger planes has Iieeii placed 
<111 the Los ,Ange1cs-Salt Lake City mail 
route by Western .Air Express. Other 
planes will be placed in service as 
rapidly as <lelivery is made. The new 
jilancs are of the six passenger and 
mail capacity, parasol wing type, with 
pilot ill the rear upper portion of the 
fuselage. 


Contract For Biiihliiig 
Specifies Roof Airport 

LO.S .ANGELES (calif.) — Comracis 
have lieen let for a twelve-story builil- 
iiig at the corner of Jefferson and Main 

June 1, 1930, in which the roof has liccn 
especially designed for aircraft land- 
ings. Tlie building itself will Iw 980 
ft, long and 152 ft. wide, with the 
greater length in the direction of the 
prevailing west winds. Projecting 
platforms around the roof will increase 
the av.-illahle landing area to approx- 
imately 200 X 1,200 ft. 

Designed as an industrial loft build- 
ing. the structure will cost approx- 
imately $10,500,000 to com|ilete. Special 
facilities have been incorporated in the 
design to care for airplane traffic and 
for air industries in the building. The 
entire lop floor beiow- the roof will lie 
devoieil to liangar facilities and depot 
ticcomniotlaiions for passengers and 
freight. Giant elevators will lift pl.iiies 
of transport size from tlie lop flcxir 
hangar to the roof take off runway. 
Landing and launching devices arc 
planiietl as an added .safeguard. The 
ccimr.-ict for construction of the build- 
ing has been granted to the George A. 
Fuller Co- of New A'ork. 


Speed Up Gualemahi Schedule 
LOS ANGELES Icalif.) — Elimina- 
tion of undue delay in loading mail at 
Tia Juana, Lower California, on Guate- 
mala-liouml planes of I’icksvick-Latin 
America Airways, has made possible a 
-(leetling of .schedule by one full hour 
at all points along the route, the planes 
now arriving in Mexico Citv at 1 :30 
p.m, of the third day instead of 2:30 
]i.ui. as formerly, .According to Tliomas 
E. Morgan, general manager, planes 
operating on the new schedule will leave 
Grand Central .Air Teriiiin.il, Glendale, 
at 8:30 a.m. on Sundays, Tues<lays ami 
Thursd.iys, San Diego at 9:45 a.m., Tia 
Juana, 10;1S a.m., Nogales, 4:40 p.m.. 
with nil other stops advanced one 
hour. NorihlioumI schedules remain 
unchanged. 


Omaha Named Transfer Point 

OMAHA fXEB.) — This city has been 
designated as a transfer point for South 
-American mail from the Pacific Coast, 
the mail being transported to Omaha by 
Boeing from San Francisco- On ar- 
rival in Omaha the mail is transferrcii 
to the Universal lines and flown td 
Kansas City. From there it is taken to 
Ev.insville find.), then south to Miami 
and' Havana, etc, 


Beucon Tenders to Organize 
W.ATERM-AN (ill.) — Pioneer airway 
beacon keepers of the middle west will 
meet at the Dekalb County .Airport in 
the near future to form aii organization 
of their own. Some 52 men are eligible 
hut to facilitate matters this organiza- 
tion will he composed of those from 
Bryan, Ohio to kma City, Li. 
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R.lOl Air Trials 
Almost Completed 

Full Speed Tests 
Declared Success 

Avinlhm'x llrlllHli 4'orrtMtpollJrnr 

LONDON’ (esc.) — In the full speed 
trials of tlie airship. K.lOl. carried 
out at nislit over the English Chan- 
nel in order to secure cijuahle weather 
coiidition.s and ea.sily sigliteil light- 
liou.se marks, the ship registered a top 
speed of nearly 70 ni.p.h.. and while 
maiicuvring at speed it handled so 
well that to all intents ;ind purposes it 
may he regarded as noiv i|ualified for 
the British Certificate of .■\irworthiness. 

Full sjieed >vns achieved with the 
Beardmore Tornado S.sl) hp, comitres- 
sion ignition engines, iitid I-l. Col. V. C. 
Rtchmonil. the chief designer, who was 
on hoard, said that if atiylliing the ship 
was dying more smoothly at full power 
than at cruising speed. Even more 
satisfactory is the fact that there i.s no 
creaking at all in tlie airship whcit itt 
flight, a quality which the older ships 
ne\'cr possessed, anil Major .^cott re- 
markcfl that there is a feeling of 
stiength ami resilience ahout the whole 
structure which inspires a high degree 
of confidence. 

There are other tests to complete at 
the time of this despatch hut these arc 
what may he descrilieil as design tests 
r.itlier than trials of the ship's hc- 
havior, in which Colonel Richmond is 
seeking to ascertain quantitatively that 
the aerodynamic qualities correspond 
with design cidculaliims. So far there 


spondcnce, and still there 
occasion to bring the servo-motor ge.ar 
into operation to relieve the physical 
strain on the elevator and steering 
coxswains. 

Apparently the total displacement of 
R.IO! will 'be 150 tons, though no 
exact figure is vet avnilahle: anil as the 
official disposition of that lift has not 
yet been announced it is idle to specu- 
late as to the amount of aciiud pay load 
she will carry. 

Gradually, the minor defects which 
are inevilahle in any new piece of 
machinery are becoiniiig evident, and 
U.IU! during her full speed trial had 
tliicc of the four ahead engines out of 
commission in turn. The sioppage.s 
were merely an installation trouble and 
were corrected hy readjustments. 

Another minor trnuhle affected the 
starting engines, which are four cyi- 
inder Ricardo petrol units of a new 
type. These Ricardo engines arc only 


Luft Hansa Changes Ocean Plnnii 
BERLIN’ (OKRM.vNY)— Lull Ilansa is 
reporteil to have abandoned its plan to 
use flying boats on the Cape Verde- 
.South .America section of its pruposeil 
service between the coiuinems. Boats 
will he used for this seciioti after the 
policy of the French finm This deci- 
sion follows an extensive period of ex- 
perimenting with Rolirhach flying boats, 
which ivill lie useil on the water jumps 
between mainland and Cape Verile and 
probably between Pernambuco and Fer- 
nando N’oronha, an islatid off the cna-t 
ot South .America. 

temporary, for it is hoped to replace 
them hy a little .50 hp. four cylinder 
compression engine, also made by \V. 
Beartlmorc and Sons. 

-V verv big improvement will have 
been made when a duralumin propeller 
blade can l>e found able to st;md up to 
the torque of the eiigitics. Then the 
reversing huh tneclianisni can he brought 
into play, anil all live engines tised for 
forwaril or revei'se aelion, I'his is 
badly iiceileti. 

It is important to c-vplain how it 
was H.IOl rccenth’ stnbhed herself on 
the umsthcad. When H.llll came hack 
from her speed trials M.ajor Scott 
seeiiicd to he planning an even quicker 
lamling than usual. lie came up to the 
aerotiromc at i|uite a high speed and 
dropped the main cable which the 
ground party at once hitched onto the 
main mooring mast cable. Then the 
ship was allowed to rise while the one 
stern engine going foil speed just 
managed to take all weight off the ship 
as she came level with the mast. 

Fortunately, siibseqnent examination 
sliowcl th;u only one of the steel tubes 
in the liorianntal pyramid of tubes 
which take the loads from the no-e 
coupling and sulisequenlly distribute the 
strain hack into the first third of the 
ship had been daniageil. This. too. had 
mcrelv elongated under a deflection of 
11 ill. in the middle of the tube, leaving 
the rest of the ring of tubes unshaken, 
a useful testimony to the general 
sirengih of the no.se. Each tul>e is 
niereiy bolted in, so it was only a few 
hours’ work to take it nut and replace 
hv another. This was done quite easily 
ai the masihead, ami the reefing girder 
nhich takes no load at all was merely 
patched in place. 

There seems no doubt that the prin- 
ciple of three point mooring is .sound 
viiough, hut it i.s evident that there i.s 
more to learn ahout the actual practical 
carrying out of the operation, though 
this seems mei-ely a question of further 
experience both on the part of the air- 
ship coimnaniler and the olficer in 
charge of the mooring mast. 


French Make Fast 
Trips to Madagascar 

P.ARIS iFRAX'is:) — Two trips to 

Madagascar recently undertaken both 
succeeiled magnificently, despite the 
iliflieullies associateii widi long flights 
in ilesert countries. MM. Gouletle, 
Marchesseau and Bourgeois, in a Far- 
iiiaii l')0 monoplane. 230 hp, Salnisoii- 
reached Tananarive, the capital of 
•Madagascar, on Oct. 27. thus Joining 
Paris to the great French colony in 10 
days, 8 hr. .and 40 min. For the first 
lime in history, the mail from France 
was delivered in le.ss than eleven days. 
The lot.al distance of 7,750 nii. was 
eovereil in eleven hops varying Irettvecii 
405 and 900 mi. 

Splemliii as it was, the record ilid noL 
stand very long. On Oct. 28, MM. 
Bailiy, Reginensi and Mar.sot left l-t- 
Bonrget with a view of improving the 
lime of their colleagues. Thev used a 
Farmaii 190 too, fitleii with a Gnome 
Rhone Tilan 231) hp. engine, the same 
machine which served them so well Iasi 
spring during their record journey from 
I’aris to .Saigon ami hack. Taking a 
slightly ililTercm route than that fol- 
lowed by Gimlelte. they Iregan hv a 935 
mi. iion-'top fiighi. from Paris to Oran, 
inclnding the crossing of the Meililer- 
raiiean Sea. On Nov. 5. they landed 
at Tananarive. The precedent record 
ivas smashed by 52 hr., the total lime 
elapsed since the start being 8 davs 
ami 5 hr., for a total distance of 7.3IK) 
mi. covered in 9 hops, each of 620 to 
9P5 mi. 


Franee-Mailagusrjif IJnp Fonneil 
P-\RI.S (fr.sx-ce; — Tlic Air Mini.ster 
lias just signeii the convention with the 
rnmp.agnie Transafricaine for opera- 
tion of the France-Madagascar airline. 
The capitalisation of the new company 
is to he S39Ll)nil, diviilvrl as follows: 
one-third to tlie government, onc-third 
to the Compagiiie Geiierale .Aeropostale 
and one-tliini to the Compagnie Air- 
-\frique. Tlie duration of the contract 
is to lie 20 yr. .As soon as the decree 
is signed hy the Minister of Finances, a 
l.ill will be introduced to parliament. 


France Order* Tunnel Tests 
PARIS (FiiAxi'El — Wind tunnel tests 
of scale models will hereafter he re- 
quireil before the French government 
approves any onler for neu airplane 
designs, or before airworthiness certi- 
ficate.' are granteti. in addition, models 
of all planes now in service must be 
given wind tunnel tests as soon as is 
practicable, according to the tinnounce- 
mcm hy M, Caijuol, chief of French 
Technical Services. 
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Foreign News Briefs 

The Gipsy-engined Moth plane which 
recently completed 600 hr. of flying 
without an engine overhaul is said to 
has-e used only two cents’ worth of 
gasoline and oil per mite. 

Sir Henry Segrave is to re-enter the 
field of aviation in a netv British com- 
pany which has very posverful financial 
backing. 

Tlie KojtiI Services Museum. White- 
hall. London, has an extensive exhibit 
of model planes, showing development 
from the first Wright machine to the 
large modern transport. 

Sir William Morris- head of the 
automobile firm wliicli bears his name, 
is reported to have plans for producing 
airplane engines which will cost less 
than $5 per horsepower. 

Nearly $40,000 was awarded to 
Cosies and Bcllonte by the French gov- 
ernment as a result of their record- 
breaking flight to Manchuria. They 
plan to return via Karachi, India, which 
will mean a 4,000-mi, non-stop flight 
from Hanoi, China. 

Plans are being consideretl for re- 
moving the Waalhavcn .Airport, Rotter- 
dam. Holland, to a point alxnit half 
way between that city and The Hague. 

A contribution of $2,000 to the Graf 
Zefipelin proposed Polar flight has lieen 
marie by the Government ci Spain. 

Under new regulations, students enter- 
ing the Military School of .Applied 
Aeronautics, Mexico City, must he 
under 30 years of age if they hold 
the rank of captain, and under 25 if 
licnienants. They must be at least 
5 ft. 7 in, tall. 

Under special decree by President 
Portes Gil, a naval school of aviation 
for students of the Naval College will 
he e.slablished at Vera Crua, Alexico. 
He has presented a plane to the new 

During September 62 planes carrying 
188 passengers landed at I-a Aurora 
Airport, Guatemala- Of these. 23 be- 
longed to Pickwick Airways, Inc., ami 
22 to Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion. 

Daily passenger service beltveen -San 
Juan, Ponce. Mayagnez anil Arecilio. 
Porto Rico, was siarietl ahout Nov. 1. 

Pierre Chateauvieux. of France, has 
been engaged by the government of 
Colombia to head the coiintr>-'s avia- 
tion school at Madrid, near Bogota. 

The Graf Zeppelin is undergoing com- 
plete overhaul at Fricdrichshafen. 

An all-mctal monoplane uith a wing 
span of 120 ft. weighing three tons and 
using three fiflO hp. engines, designerl 
to carry 28 passengers, made its first 
test flight recently .at Merignac .Airport 
near Bordeaux, France. 

Oflicials of Deutsche I.iift Hansa re- 
port that experimental flights have been 
satisfactory, and the companv will start 
regular service on a Berlin-Constanti- 
noplc line next spring. Aratio mono- 
planes with "Hornet" engines will he 


Offer French Safely Prizes 
PARIS (PRANCE) — The Comite 
Franqai.s de Propagande Aeronautique 
has created for the three coming years 
four annual prizes attributed tri- 
niestrially and intended fitr the pilot 
ill regular commission on French air- 
lines who has covered the greatest ilis- 
tance without the slightest ilamage to 
the freight or injury to the passengers 
carried. Ejich prize is made up of a 
sum of $117. a medal and a iliploni.a. 
The contest is to begin on Feb. 1. 1930. 
One prize goes to pilots in cliarge of 
night flying, another to flying boat 
pilots, and two to land plane pilots fly- 
ing during daylight. 


Certnan Air Bufl^et 
Is Drastically Reduced 

BERLIN (OERMAXV) — Dra.stic reduc- 
tion* amounting to almost 50 per cent 
and totalling about $6,380,000 were made 
in the proposed budget items of govern- 
ment aid to aeronautics. The most im- 
portant single item was a nit of nearly 
five million dollars in the appropriation 
for scientific developments, subsidy to 
Deut.sche Luft Hansa, and aeroslaiion. 
The final amount to he devoted to these 
three fields Is $4,595,970. 

Appro.xiniaie final figures for other 
major items are as follow.*: safety de- 
velopment, including radio stations. 
$426,000; meteorological services. $305.- 
000; training of personnel, $478,000: 
special researches. $172,080; glider de- 
vclijpment, $72,000 ; night lighting, $79.- 
ODO. The last-named appropriation will 
be applied to improving the Berlin 
Konigsberg and Berlin-Hanover route- 
as well as to lighting others such a- 
Berl in-Haile/Leipzig. 

The budget as originalb’ propo.sed n U' 
'Uhsi.iiitialiy similar to that lor 1928. 
and the cuts accordingly represent a 
ciecideri reduction in the government's 
proposed aviation activities. .Aside from 
those already mentioned, the only im- 
porlam changes from the 1928 appro- 
priations are a cut of 90 per cent in 
the amount for furtherance of airport*, 
of 50 per cent in the ainouiu for propa- 
ganda, and increases in the items for 
^fety (including airport radio), light- 
ing. and flying radio ei|nipment. 


Honor Early French Pilot 
I’.VRIS (FRANCE) — On Nov. 4. the 
,\cro-Cluh de France organized a han- 
r|uiet in the honor of Mari|uis de I.am- 
herl. to comiiieniorate the twentieth 
anniversary of his flight above Paris, 
on Oct, 18, 1909, It was the first time 
that an airplane had flown over the city. 
The Man]uis, who wa.s taking pari in 
the first big air meet organizerl near 
Paris, at Port Aviation (Juvi.sy flying 
field, now ahanilonecl). took off with his 
Wright biplane, climbing to a height 
incredible for the time fsome 1,900 ft.) 
and heading directly in the direction of 
the Eiffel Tower. He circled round it. 
In the a.stonishment of the onlookers and 
returned to Juvi*y in the midst of 
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Liifl Hansa Enlarges 
1929-30 Winter Schetlule 

BERLIN (oermany) — Winter sched- 
ule of Deutsche Luft Hansa, in effect 
from N'ov. I, 1929 to Feb. 28. 1930, 
covers 7.230 mi., as compared with 
about five thousiind in 1928-29, accord- 
ing to the report received by United 
Stale.s Department of Comnierce repre- 
sentative here. Fourteen routes will be 
flown regularly, including the follow- 
ing: Berlin-Dresden-Pragtie- Vienna: 

Berlin -Hamburg-Lusbcck-T ravemunde- 
Copcnhagen-Malmii; Berliii-Hannover- 
Cologne-Brussels-Paris: Berlin- Han- 

nover- Anisterdain-London. 

The new Basel-Geneva-Marseilles- 
Barcelona route will Ire flown thrice 
w«kly in each direction, with optional 
rail connection from Basel to Slnll- 
gart, Luft Hansa will use three- 
engined planes on all major routes, 
and has others available for special 
services to points which may he cut 
off hy su.spension of rail or steamship 
routes. Foreign lines pass through 
Germany over the following routes 
which will he continued during the 
winter ; Paris-.Strasliurg-Nnrembiirg- 
Fiirth-Prague-Warsaw: Brussels - Ant- 
werp -Dus-eldorf-Es*en, Miilheim- 
Bremen- Hamburg ; London - Brussels- 
Dusseldorf-Essen, Mulheim. 


Boykow Gets Patent 
For .Automatic Control 

BERLIN (cermaxv) — Patent has been 
granted here for an automatic airplane 
control device developed by Captain 
Boykow and manufactured hv Mess- 
geracle Boykow G.in.b, Double gj'ro- 
scopes, mounted in a single inertia 
frame, arc said to give diagonal as well 
a* lateral and longitudinal control. The 
device can be set to hold the plane in 
straight, level flight, in three l.vpcs of 
curves, or at a steady inclination of 
ascent or descent. 

The principle of operation consist* in 
a selling of the gyroscopes which allows 
them to precess in one plane only, ai- 
through the gyroscope controlling the 
rudder is allarheil to an eccentric weight 
in such a manner that it will he caused 
to precess by a drift of tlie phme to the 
side, as well as by deviathm from a 
straight line of flight. Connections be- 
tween the altimeter anti air speed in- 
dicator also actuate the gyro.scopes if the 
plane gains or loses altitude or air speed. 
Control of the plane by the two gyro- 
seojies is ilirongh relays and servo 
mechanisms- 

Aeropostale Receipts Cain 
P.ARIS (FRANCE) — During the first 
nine months of this year the Compagnie 
Gcnerale .Aeropostal’e's receipts totallei! 
$437,436 as compared with $280. 171 for 
the same period of 1928. However, the 
compant- reported a net profit at a recent 
annua! meeting of $21,884, for the pre- 
vious operating period. This was 
slightly under the net profit reporteil 
in 1928. Cani'talization is to l>e doubled. 


WHAT OUR 

Readers Say 


Airport Versus AirjieUl 
To THE Editor: 

Ii'-. high time that a very sharp line 
ot tieniarcatioii ho drawn hetween an 
uirpnrl and an airfii-ld. 

An airport is a Hying field adaptetl 
to and used iiy air transportation, and 
practically oonlincd to air traiispor- 

An airfield is a flying field from 
whieli miscellaneous flying can take 
place. 

Both fields must he safe and ade- 
<|uate for their respective uses, to be 
sure, hut lieynnd that they may differ 
very materially in their characteristics. 

I'irst and foremost, it seems to me, 
the difference between the two lies 
in the relation to the poiiulated area 
III the conmnmity served. In the case 
of the airport, cloae-iness (if 1 may 
coin the word) is a matter of para- 
mount importance. .An airport fails as 
an airport if it is not close enough 
in to the center of the comnunhly 
til entihle air transportation to operate 
therefrom economically. 

The airport is practically the air 
liepnt of the community and who 
would think of putting the railroad 
depot miles from the center of town 
unless absolutely necessary? 

Take two glaring examples of this 
out here on the Pacific coast. 

Politicians, or a group of men who 
did not know ans-thing about air trans- 
Iiortatioii, put the municipal airport 
Iso they called it!) of I,os Angeles 
in Inglewood, fourteen miles from the 
center of the city. Result: Not one 
airline uses the licid as a terminal, in 
.spite of the fact that Mine’s Field, as 
(he Inglewood field is called, is aero- 
nautically nearly |>erfect- .-III iif the 
air transport lines, practically, operate 
from Gleml.ilc's Grand Central .Air 
Terminal because it is much closer in 
to the city- .And the Glendale field i.s 
far from perfect, aeronauticidly. But 
it is adet|uate for the purpose, although 
less than fifty acres in area. 

Likewise in the case of San Fran- 
cisco. Tliey put their ntunicipal field 
ill the town, or .settlement, of .San 
Bruno, about fourteen mile.s out from 
the center of town. Not one airline 
uses it as a terminal. They all use 
Alameda or Oakland, 

Whatever any municipality may call 
its field, it is not an airport unless 
it is close enough in to he used by the 
big air transport lines. 

ilany communities are learning this 
hut only after spending hundreds of 
thousands of the tax-payers' money on 
locations too far removed from town. 

f was talking with tlie president of 
one of the hig airlines out here the 


other day, and he said that land irans- 
portiUion was a very big factor in 
their operating costs, not to mention 
the time required to get to and Irom 
the airport. 

The airfieltl. on the other hand, 
preferably should not he close-in. It 
is nothing in a student's young life 
how far he goes to he laugiit to handle 
the joy stick. He can just as well go 

Neither is it a matter of importance 
how far the private owner must go to 

But when a hig air liner comes in, 
it is a matter of paramount importance 
as to how' far the passengers must go 
to get to the city they are visiting. 
Ill this case its a matter of dollars 
anil cents to the passengers ami to 
the operators of the airline in ijnestion. 
In fact, so far as the passengers are 
concerned, it is often a matter as to 
whether thev will take the air route 
in not in going to a certain town. 
If they haie to spend too much time 
going to and from the airport, thev 
will take other means of traiispor- 

Will Rogers keeps einphasizitig that 
important fact in bis Iiel[iful remarks 

.Another point. In the case of the 
airport, runways are of prim.Try im- 
portance; great area is not a neces- 
sity. Runways must be adeipiate for 
air trans|iort work lint a large area 
for rcjiair shops, private hangars, etc., 

On the contrary, in the case of the 
airfield, area is of importance. Tliere 
must be space for simps, private 
hangars, etc. 

Sooner or later, as aerial transpor- 

eral use. a city will have one or more 
ctosc-in airports, with more and more 
airfields in the outlying districts as 
the demand for airfield facilities in- 

I’ni fighting this situation right here 
in Santa Barbara. I’oliticians. and men 
who have property to sell to the city, 
are trying to put the airport of the 
city in the adjoining town. The prop- 
erty chosen is nine miles from the 
post office. There is another piece of 
properly only two miles from the post 
office. Wliatever action taken by the 
city, it is obvious tliat the air trans- 
port lines will not go nine miles from 
the city if they can land their passen- 
gers two mile.s from the business cen- 
ter. Blit proliahly this will not he 
realized by the city fathers until it is 
too late. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the 
terrain surrounding tlie two classes of 
landing area- I am discussing. 
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In the case of the airport, the 
ship.s using the field will be operated 
by expert transport pilots. And in 
most cases the ships will be multi- 
motored. The chance of an accident 
in coining into port, or in taking off. 
w ill he recinced to the minimum. 'There 
is no rea.son, therefore, why the entire 
country surrounding the airport should 
be adapted for emergency landing.s. 

With the airfield, on the contrary, it 
is different. Students should he taught 
from a field far enough removed from 
dwellings and business buildings so 
that an emergency landing will not 
endanger others. 

Assuming that an airport were 
clmseii dose enough in for the pur- 
[inse, and surroinidei! by iimhing but 
cow itfisturcs. It would only lie a 
(|ue.stinn of time when the surrounding 
country wonki he built up. 

In other words, this idea that an 
airport imist be surrounded by safe 
eiiiergeiicy landing fields is nonsense, 
and tlie sooner the various conimimi- 
lics realize lliis the better off they will 
lie. Ami the more air transportation 
they will get. 

,\nd I take this occa-iim to make a 
prediction: It is only a i|uestion of 
time, and a short time at that, when 
the Ueparlinem of rommcrce will 
make a ruling that there shall be no 
student instruction irrini an airport 
Used by scliedule airline operation. 

No person w-lm knows tlic risk he 
rims will want In take off, nr land 
upon a field knowing that there are 
students in the vicinity who are np for 
their solo flight- 

Must we wail until a sludeiil 
crashes into a lo.Tdvd air liner to have 
this generalls' realized? 

To Slim uti': 

.An airport must he close in if the 
communilj- served is to benefit to the 
maximum hy air transportation. .And 
sooner or later an airjiort must be 
confined to air transportation and the 
use of pilots who know how to fly, 

•An airfield should preferably he in 
an outlying district where the inex- 
perienced pilots who fly therefrom en- 
danger oniy their o'vii lives. 

In other words, the line of demarca- 
tion hetween the airport and the air- 
field should lie very closely drawn and 
tlie Department of Commerce should 
differentiate -liarply between the two 
classes of landing fields, 

EaRI-F. OviNCTO.N. 

Santa Barbara. Calif. 


“Rptnole Inilifalinfi Compass” 
To THE Eoitor; 

On page 84G of your issue of Octo- 
ber 26, there is an ar.icle by John "T 
Nevill, Detroit editor, entitled "With 
the National Air Tour" in which the 
following statement occurred. 

"Only two earth inductors made the 
tour on competing ships, those being 
fitted to George Haldenian's Bclianca 
and Mr. Zeller’s Ford," 

This refei's to compasse.s of the re- 
mote indicating type. -Actually the 
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compass on Mr. Haldeman’s Bellanca 
was an earth inductor manufactured 
by the Pioneer Instrument Company, 
liul the compass on Mr, Zeller’s Ford 
was a Magneto Compass manufactured 
by the General Electric Company. It 
i.s not correct to call the Magneto 
Compass an earth inductor. "iLirth 
Inductor’’ is the name which the 
Pioneer Company call their compass. 
"Magneto Compass" is the name we 
give ours. The general term for both, 
however, is remote indicating compass. 

A similar misleading statement is 
made in the first paragraph of the 
second half of page 846 of this publi- 
cation in which reference is made to 
"earth induction type," instead of "re- 
mote indicating type." 

We shall appreciate your making 
some correction of this misunder- 
standing. 

A- H- Feexch 
Indtislrittl Department 
Cencral Eleelrie Co. 

Seliencclady. V. 


Dual Controls and Joy-hopping 
To THE Editor: 

I am not in any way connected with 
aviation, but have a great interest 

I am merely a farmer and have 
never flown but twice and those were 
joy-hops. I have a question or two I 
Mould like to put before you. What 
are the Dept, of Com. rules concerning 
jiasseiiger-carrying in a plane built to 
carry two besides the pilot? 

I had a man offer to carry me and 
niy two small sons the other day and 
almut a year ago I was refused this 
because the pilot said it was against 
the law. Also aren’t the controls sup- 
posed to be disconnected when they 
are dual for joy-hops? 

I rode in a ship recently that had 
throttle connected in front cockpit and 
it seems to me that a pr.ictice like 
that is risky, especially if he had a 
jierson who was easily scared. It 
might get him in a jam. 

Gordon Ratcuff, 
Hillsboro, hid. 


[The Department of Commerce rules 
provide that controls in the passenger 
cockpit shall in all cases be discon- 
nected when carrying passengers for 
hire. It occasionally becomes evident 
that some pilots hai'e never heard of 
the rule, or have misunderstood it.s 
scope. The question of throttle con- 
trol specifically raised by Mr. Ratcliff 
is an important one, and is not sepa- 
rately covered in the regulations. Un- 
doubtedly some accidents have been 
due to a passenger inadvertently clos- 
ing the throttle at a critical moment, 
just after the take-off. The present 
Department of Commerce regulations 
might easily be interpreted to include 
Ihe throttle control as one that must 
be covered or otherwise protected from 
accidental manipulation by a passen- 
ger. Clearlv it .should be so included. 
—Ed.] 


Slots on the Handley-Page 
To THE Editor: 

We have read with interest in 
Aviation dated the 19ih of October. 
1929. an account of the entries for 
the Daniel Guggenheim Safe-Aircraft 
Competition, particularly those re- 
marks devoted to our own entry and 
would like to offer the following 

We notice that you mention that 
the slots near the tips of the upper 
plane in front of the ailerons operate 
automatically. This is correct. But 
you go on to say that, "Over the re- 
maining parl.s of the upper sving. 
I’owevcr, and over the entire lower 
span, the slot is iiin»»n//v eotitrolled 
by the pilot, and a flap along the trail- 
ing edge operates in conjunction with 
the auxiliary airfoil, the flan coining 
down as the .slot is opened.’’ This is 

.•ill the slots on our Guggenheim 
entry arc entirely automatic and are 
in no way controlled hy the pilot. The 
rear flap is linked to the auxiliary 
aerofoil, and when the machine as- 
sumes M-hat would normally be a 
stalled attitude the slots open of them- 
selves. aulomalically, draM-ing the flaps 


4,850-Mile filoiuSlop Flight 

R iMESfBRAXCE of Other flights with 
livers stops across Siberia and the 
difficulties of even the Graf Zeppelin, 
starting farther East than Paris, made 
it seem at first that there must be 
some mistake about the report that 
Dicudoime Costes, in a flight from 
the French capital, had landed in Man- 
churia. The endurance record was 
made here, with refueling, under the 
conditions of a single locality, hut this 
long-distance exploit was achieved in 
face of many variations in weather 
and topography. The distance is con- 
servatively computed at not less than 
4,850 miles, more than a fifth of the 
circumference of the earth. 

The ever-mounting record in non- 
stop plane movement was 4.448 miles 
in 1928, the distance from Rome to 
Brazil, made in the Fcrrarin-Delprete 
flight, and prior to that, 3,911 miles, 
across the .Atlantic, made by Chamber- 
lin and Levine, Lindbergh's famous 
exploit being a short time before. 
Technical fault-finding with Coste is 
done by the Soviet authorities, but 
are not even past ideas as to the de- 
pendability and general utility of 
planes much fortified when a man 
can rise in Paris and descend on the 
remote confines of Eastern Asia? 

This M. Coste is the man who once 
crossed from Paris to South .America, 
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down and thereby increasing the lift 
over the plane.s at a time when nor- 
mally the greater part of the lift would 
be absent. 

We are sure that with the excellent 
reputation for accuracy which you 
enjoy you would not like such a fun- 
damental error to appear unnoticed 
,ind feel certain that we have only to 
make the suggestion for you to give 
the same publicity in a correction as 



T. II. England, 
Handley Page. L'd.. 

London, Ettc/lond. 

[The author of the article referred to 
in the issue of October 19 was obliged 
to depend upon observation of the 
externals of the Guggenheim Contest 
plane in preparing his description, as 
at that lime no detailed accounts had 
lieen released to the press. The error 
iminled out by the Handley Page firm 
rc'ulting from a more detailed account 
of the proportions and the operation 
of tlie Handley Page machine than 
others in the competition appeared in 
Aviation for October 19. and there 
will be additional data of the same son 
in subsequent issues. — En.] 


came up oi'er the jungles of that 
continent to New Orleans, visited 
many of the cities and landing fields 
of this country and later made flights 
that took him westivard from Tokyo 
to Europe. When the roll of aviators 
of surpassing accomplishments is 
called, his name must have the fore- 
most place today, though a different 
name may be substituted tomorrenv, 
so swiftly do the throng of air heroes 
pass and repass and outstrip one 
another on the aviation panorama. — 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A Contribution to Aviation 

T hose who look askance at the 
records for safety in the sky and 
prefer instead to let their minds dwell 
on crashes and crack-ups are urged 
to scan the career of one E. Hamilton 
Lee, an air mail pilot out of the Chi- 
c.Tgo district. The other night Pilot 
Lee completed one and a quarter mil- 
lion miles in the air and be is being 
appropriately feted by his fellow air- 
men. Flying for sixteen years Lee 
has never had a serious accident and 
that with nearly thirteen thousand 
hours aloft. 

It is a far cry from records tike 
this to foolhardy flvHng that dis- 
courages public confidence in aviation. 


Editorial Comment 

FROM THE DAILY PRESS 
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Compare an aeercffate mileage of safe 
flying of sixty limes arounrl the world 
to the aviator who iBiiominiously 
crashes in an endeavor to get his over- 
loadei! plane off the ground to establish 
a spectacular but dangerous record. 
May we have more flyers like Lee, who 
contribute to public confidence, and 
fewer who promote public dismay! — 
WASiiixotos Stab. 


Stunts ami an Airniiiidrcl Piiblir 
[Tbe following comments from The 
Spcrtsinnii seem suffleientiy interest- 
ing to finil a place on tbe page 
ordinarily devoted to newspaper edi- 
torials], 

T hose wlio saw tlie national air 
races at Cleveland have come 
home greatly impressed with the won- 
derful exhibitions of speed and skill 
shown there. The service planes fly- 
ing in formation, tlie races tiiemselves, 
and perhaps above all the stunt fly- 
ing tremendously impres.sed the great 
throngs which were present t\ cry day. 
It is doubtful, however, if .stunt flying, 
spectacular a.s it is and useful in its 
way, is the best metliod of making tbe 
public air-minded. On tins point the 
e<litor of .Aviation speaks out loud 
and clear. He says: 

Th« spectacle a-as nne which had 


Progress of British Reseurcli 
Anni'.vl Rrpdbt of the Briti.su 
.V taoxAUTiCAi. Krsfakcii Commii- 
isi; Foa 1928-0. Hi.s Majesty's 
.Stationery Office. Lotidou, Euqhufd. 
Oct., 1929 ; 2/0; 03 pages. 

Similar to the annual reports of the 
National Advi.sory Committee for 
Aeronautics in that, w'liile administra- 
tive, it is concerned mainly with ab- 
stracts and progress reports of rescarcli 
projects, tlie .Annual Keport of the 
Britisli .Aeronauik'.tl Research Com- 
iiiitiee offers a brief resume of the 
additions to aeronautical knowledge 
completed and pending under the com- 
mittee's direction. The report proper 
covers only eighteen pages, containing 
little general matter, starling after one 
line of introduction at once to discuss 
briefly the larger problems ami acrom- 
plislinients. Further information is 
contained in the supplement of .some 
29 pages. 

Like the X.A.C..A., the British 
Ctnnmiltee has a main committee to- 
gether with \arious suli-commiltees 
ami panels, the latter being perhaps 
tcmporari' suh-suh-commiltees. ihougli 
often covering part of the duties of 



From the standpoint of those in- 
terested in the airplane industry, the-e 
are words of wisdom. Watching a 
plane falling like a leaf or roaring 
around an outside loop would never 
make a quiet home body like me yearr 
to lie a pilot and to own a plane! I 
would rather, like the old lady in 
Punch, stick to the old-fashioned 
railroad train, "as nature intended u- 
to do.” But no one can deny that 
stunting provides a most thrilling and 
exciting spectacle and that the croud 
enjoys it almost to the point of pain 
Boor iiropagaiidn, perhaps, hut ■.onie- 
Ihiiig to see am! wonder at. 

The Sportsm.in. 


several sub-committee-.. The men 
forming tlie.se various minor scetion> 
seem to lie more intimately coniiected 
with the actual comiuci of re-earcli 
than in the N..A.C..A, sub-comniiiiee-. 

In the annual report, there is in- 
eluded a list of publications, all ■ Re- 
ports and Memoranda." c.illed "K. ft 
M.’s," issued during tbe year. This 
list is grouped by subjects in aeeorcl- 
ance witb standard sulxlivisioiis. There 
are only twelve an<l they are thor- 
oughly logical iine.s. The K. ft M.'s 
far oulnumlier the total of Teclmicai 
ReiKirts and Technical Notes issued i>\ 
the N.A.C.-A- in a year, some 80 oiiil 
of the first against only 56 for the 
latter turn combined (1928 .Animal 
Report). 

\\'hen regarding the problems and 
tlieir ireatmem discussed in the sup- 
pleincm, we cannot but feel ashaiiicil 
of .American lack of progress in some 
(ibases. but cannot refraitt from a 
degree of pride in other developmcnl'. 
The X..A.C..\, is indeed to he co-i- 
gratulated ihal the .V.R.C has decided 
to build a 6-fl. compressed air tunnel, 
is considering a 24-ft. open throat 
propeller, cowling, and cooling re- 
search iminel- and has projected a 
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special high speed model basin. Kx- 
tensive compression • ignition engine 
research has not yet developed in 
England to as practical a stage as that 
evidenced by the Packard Die.sel. But 
in such fields as control in stalled 
flight, use of slots, etc., flutter of wings, 
high speed sleeve-valve engine develop- 
ment (both gasoline and Diesel) and 
especially mathematical - aerodynamics 
and fluid flow, the comparative super- 
iority of tbe British work is marked. 

Tliere follow a feiv of the imporlaiU 
results either reported or in progress. 
Only tiio.-ie strictly aeronautical in 
nature arc included : 

Scale ellect on drags of streamline 
bodies partially overcome by making 
the tunnel excessively turbuleni- 

Tlie Towneiid Ring cowling, similar 
in effect to, but more simple than the 
N.A.C.A. aircooled engine cowling. 

Loss of efficiency of propellers at 
high tip speed measured by their svm- 
metrical sections. 

Boundary layer investigations around 
cylinders, ovals, and airfoils. 

A method whereby the critical speed 
ill flutter of a monoplane may be pre- 
dicted from model experiments. 

A small high speed single-sleeve en- 
gine, giving a B.M.E.P. of 140 lb, at 
S.OnO r.p.m. without dope, benzol, or 
suiiercliarging. 

'I'he variable compression engine as 
the most suitaiile "knock rating" ineas. 
iirer of fuels. — S iiotswei.l Obek. 


Two Polar Fligliln 

.\IR Pln.VKERINC IN THE ARCTIC. The 
t t.-(i I’olai- Plighls of clnunidseii and 
lillszi'orlh : National .diiterirann So- 
ciety: Xetv York: 1929; S2S.00. 

N o MONUMENT III Stone or lironr.e 
could ever he raised in Norway 
or the United States which would 
serve as a more fitting menioriai to 
the heroic effurts and spendid aclileve- 
menis of these two expediliuiis than 
does this beautiful book. 

Une he.siiates to jiluuge into a de- 
.seription of the volume, as an example 
of modern de luxe publishing, for fear 
of running out of ,su|ier!aiivc'. It is 
large and attractively bound, tbe paper 
and printing are a delight to the ei'e 
and tlie (iroccss of photogravure useil 
for reproducing the many excellent 
photographs is the most beainiful I 
hai'e yet seen. .-Vs a possession which 
would give endless pleasure to an\- one 
with a real interest in aviation, polar 
e.xploring, geography, heroism or ;id- 
\emure, ! can highly endorse it. -As 
a gilt book to any of tbe above listed 
people it could not be sur|)a-sed. 

The subject matter is not new, 
/\fter each flight a book ivas wrilleii 
imder the joint authorship of Amund- 
sen, Ellsworth and other members of 
the expedition ami published in tills 
country — "Our Polar Flight," Dodd 
Mead & Co., 1925, .and "First Cross- 
ing of the Polar Sea," Geo. H. Doran, 
1927. Gootl books they were too, 
complete in narrative, well illustrated, 


New V olumes 

FOR THE SHELVES 
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and with a fair amount of lechnic.al 
detail- The present text is reproduced 
almost verbatim from tlie earlier books. 
Tliere has been sonie cutting doivn of 
narrative, generally where there was 
an overlapping by the several authors, 
and diere lias been added a tribute lo 
.Aimnidscn by Ellsworib and a suni- 
niiiig up of results quoted from a 
speech to Congre.ss by the Hon. Roy 
O. Woodruff, but there is no new nar- 
rative, scientific data, or genera! dis- 
cussion of tlie place of the expeditions 
in the history of polar travel. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that there is not 
some such enlargenieut which would 
have given this edition a standing of 
its own as an original record, but 
there are many photographs which did 
not appear in the earlier volumes, to- 
gether with most of those which tiid. 

Mr. Ellsworth and the National 
Americana Society are indeed lo be 
complimented on their effort.s. — 
Daniel C. Savre, 


Hunilbook fur Welders 

The Oxy - Acetvlene WELnEB's 
Handbook, ffy .W. i'. Hendricks: 
The Acetylene Joiinia! Publishing Co., 
Cliicogo. '1929: SOS pages. 

C oNsiDEHiNG the obvious limitations 
Inherent ill an effort to describe 
by tielail word pictures an art wbieli 
is so much more naturally conveyeti 
by actual physical demonstration to an 
operator, the author has done a coni- 
inendalile job. Covering the all inclu- 
sive field of oxy-acetylenc welding as 
applied to all materials and in all indus- 
tries, involves an interrelationship of 
description, that may at tinic.s be .a 
little confusing, in that for the lesser 
used material.s, the tliffereiices. rather 
than the complete operations, are citcfl. 

Wliile there are .such headings as 
".Aircraft Welding. Chrome Molyh- 
deiuim Steel, Alumiiuini, etc.," in the 
hook, these are increlv treated in a 
vci-y general way. and in no sense 
may these .subjects be regarded as 
providing the proper Ixisis for instruc- 
tion of an aircraft welder. Hie de- 
pendence of good wcliliiig upon pi opei- 
part design, taking due copiizancc of 
both the possibilities and limitatinns 
of oxy -acetylene welding in aircraft 
applic.itions, is not brought out at all. 
Bearing in mind that many aircraft 
production managers find it easier to 
make aircraft wekiers nut of inexpe- 
rienced raw material than to try to 
convert expert wekiers in other in- 
dustries into aircraft welders, the 
value of the hook lo the aircraft in- 
dustry becomes highly questionahle. 

Only ill so far as a full statenicnt 
of basic principles, methods of manip- 
ulation and causes for poor welds in 
other fields provides a background in 
which to search anrl discover a cause 
for unsatisfactory work in aircraft 
welding, does the book attain a pri- 
nnry value to the aircraft industry. 
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This, coupled with chapters on weld- 
ing equipment and the setting up of 
equipment, is undoubtedly valuable as 
a s.ifety check to the aircraft welding 
supervisor, though it is not believed 
that the book as a whole is particu- 
larly adaptable for use by the aircraft 
welding operators tlicmscIves, 

A secondary I’alue to the aircraft 
industry doubtless lies in the utility j 
of the book as a repair manual for j 
plant equipment. The instructions 1 


with respect to the procedure, and 
niorc particularly the preparation of 
general iiiaebine parts made of various 
n'aterials which have broken in service 
and are subject to repjiir by welding, 
is pariicularlv good. In fact, it is only 
in the plant equipment or maintenance 
department of an aircraft factory that 
this hook ma^ possibly attain the use- 
fulness it clearly has in the oxy- 
acetylenc industry in general. — Joii.N 
F. Hardecker, 


Abstracts and Reviews 


,4n .Aviation Survey 

•A Talk os Aviation, by Harvey /.. 
Williams, president. Air Investors, 
Inc.: delivered to the Bseentives Club 
oj the Boston Chamber o/ Commerce. 
Oct. S, 1929: published by ,4ir In- 
vestors. Inc. 

Aviation Statistics, prepared for 
/f-ri'CHfit es Clab of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce: published by .-Ur 

rrER a brief historical summary. 

Mr, Williams' talk Is devoted en- 
tirely to a general consideration of the 
condition and prospects of the aviation 
industry in America, particularly on 
the basis of the figure.s published in 
the accompanying pamphlet. Under 
separate headings, a rapiil survey of 
ihe different types of commercial aero- 
nautics is given. Most of this mate- 
rial is familiar to those who are di- 
rectly connected with aviation, but the 
selection and organization of the mate- 
rial deserves praise. 

Production statistics, numbers of 
lil.Tiies ami pilots, manufacturers and 
types, engines, and lighter-tlian-air 
craft all are taken up. They are fol- 
lowed by an outline of Department of 
Commerce activities, air transport, 
selnxil and tnxi operations, anil a 
largely statistical discussion of private 
flying. Finally, the cost of air traiis- 
(X)rt is examined, and a considerable 
space tievolcd to the question of the 
.safety of flying- 

Particularly interesting, of course, is 
Mr. Williams' discussion of the finan- 
cial status of the industry. He esti- 
mates that the public valuation of all 
the companies is about SL0OO,l)O(),(|l|(l. 
.•All analysis of all possible sources of 
revenue gives $100,000,000 as a gen- 
erou.s estimate of the gross, indicating 
ail obvious impossibility of proviiling 
a rea.sonable returns on tbe gross in- 
vestment, On tile other hand, a large 
proportion of this capitalization repre- 
sent-s the erection of facilities and ex- 
perimental work which was not ex- 
pected to produce very much income 
for several years to come. A numlier 
of the established companies, particu- 
larly those operating on air mail con- 
Iracts, are already giving a very fair 


return on their capitalization. Mr. 
Williams feels very definitely that, 
barring the process of weeding out 
weaker companies which must take 
place in any new industry, the finan- 
cial condition of aviation is entirely 

Recent slock offerings by aviation 
companies are summarized on two 
pages of the Ixjoklet on "Aviation Sta- 
tistics." During the year ending .Aug. 
31, 1929, 82 companies offered securi- 
ties valued at $248,200,000 to the pub- 
lic. Forty-three per cent, or $108,- 

235.000 worth of llicse securities were 
offered by The Aviation Corporation, 
United Aircraft & Transport Corpora- 
tion, Curtiss-Wright Corporation, or 
companies which have since jojneil 
these three groups. With Bendix 
-Aviation Corporation added, they ac- 
cinmted for $532,84C.0(X) of the $727.- 

336.000 total market value of securi- 
lie.s listed on the New York Stock and 
(Tirh Exchanges, Sept. 30, 1939. 

ft is pleasant to note that the presen- 
tation of statistics is impartial, and 
that Mr. Williams' talk nowhere spills 
over into ill-considered optimism of 
the type generally associated witli in- 
vestment and promotion activities. 
The facts arc presented a« accurately 
as they have been determined, includ- 
ing a nmnher calculated to dampen the 
over-enthusiasm of some parts of the 
public, and arc allowed to speak for 
themselves. No conclusion is staletl : 
the facts indicate concrete possihilities 
of wide cxpan.sion for the industry. 
Inn seem to .suggest the need for some 
cauiion in the immediate present. On 
the whole, the outlook is decidedly 
lavorahle. 


Stocks ami llic Tiitliislry 

.Aviation is Fl'noamentali.v Souku, 
hy Archibald Black, in Commerce and 
T-inance. November 6. 1929. 

W E ARE PI.F.ASRD to note Mr. 

Black’s discussion of the rela- 
tionship of aviation stock quotations 
to the actual status of the industry it- 
self. Within the industry few arc .self- 
deceived by the depressing appe.ir- 
ances, unless it he the under-financed 
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aiul poorly orfjanizol manufacturer or 
airline operator who well know*- that 
a declining market rel^^.•ct^ his true 
state. Mr. Black shows why the suh- 
slantial citizens of the industry are not 
rlisiurhetl hy these erratic condition*. 

The suhstaiice of a mild rebuke 
which he administers the ntantifac- 
lurers is contained in his pointed re- 
mark that huihling aircraft is not the 
aviation industry hut merely a hrandi 
i>f it. He tempers his scolding hv 
pointing out the fact thiit all through 
the industry .such errors as contiiar- 
iiig it with the autoinohile liusiiiess on 
one hand and the railroads in another, 
are being committed. 

The major sins of the manufactur- 
ers. according to Mr, Black, are the 
tendency of ,'omq to stick so closely to 
prixliiction charts that they lose the 
essential perspective toward the in- 
dustry as a whole: the extending nf 
production without increasing sales a- 


thougii the two are not inseparable; 
poor juilginem in as.sumiiig that be- 
cause the hulk of the autntnohile pro- 
duction is absorbed hy private users 
the same is true in plane manufacture ; 
the ignoring of seasonal factors when 
cliarting production and anticipating 
sales: and a general disposition to con- 
sider factory and production problems 
rather than general conditions. 

\'ie(ved from one angle these are 
serious indicinicuts. hut as has been 
said, Mr. Black offers siihslanlia! en- 
couragement in the form of graphs 
showing a decidedly healthy state 
when the field as a whole is consislererl, 
Tlic high ratio of student pilot appli- 
cations to plane production figure.s and 
their obvious relationship; the .steady 
increase in airmail and passenger vol- 
ume. ,iml a .strong inclination towari! 
'liihilization within every department 
of the industry are the hacklKjne of hi< 
;irguiiiem for optimism. 
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cable is attached to hooks on the |>lane 
designed to permit the cable to slip off 
as the plane is launched. Wien the 
launching cable is released, the tension 
is also released, and the slackening is 
de.signcd to trip a brake for clamping 
the cable .against further winding by 
the motor and pulley. 


Helicopter Allueliiiicnt 

1,7^4,303. tlKUCOPTER. m»XK B. 
JlAxr. I'lsvslnnd, Ohio, Filed Nor. 83, 132S. 


TJi'UCopter attachment for air- 
A l|ilaiie, A helicopter propeller is 
driven liy a motor-generator set similar 
to that Used in automobiles, in ascend- 
ing, the inotor-generalor is clutchcrl to 
the helicopter. \V!icii the desired height 
is reaclierl. the motor-generator set may 
he uiiclutched from the helicopter and 
clutched to the gasoline engine which 
drives the ordinary propeller, to act as 
a starter for the engine. After the 
engine lia.s started, it charges the motor- 
generator set. The pi.ot may lower 
the helicopter propeller, when not in 
Use. into the stream line of the wing 
hy operating a Icier, 


New Patents 


Auxiliary Wings 

l,73(.tIJ, AEKOPLANE, James i 7 . Cos- 

lu Harry I* Ueynnitls nail one-sixth lo s. T, 
Iturlnck. Jr., Harrlshurs, P.'i. Filed Ni.v. 


until the craft is in position to pass into 
the hangar. .\ cable w ith ballast bodies 
fixed to it ihrougliimt it' length is pro- 
l idcd for attachment to the rear end of 


1‘ropelliiig anil Steering Device 
STHHHlNi: MEANS. .Mavkice' 'iIauIct. 




a.xis, similar to, the elevators, is pro- 
vided behind the fi.xed wings, with the 


Launching Device 


1, 734,333. AfTOMATlC EAfNCHtNO 

.srEnav. llrt.wklyn, .\*. Y.. asslaiior to Kiisrry 

s^irlal No. 333,:i9. 12 Claims, (ci. 244— 2.) 


T iir iikvice ii designed to place the 
launclihig operation under the con- 
trol of the pilot in the plane. It is in- 
tended to pennit a pilot, hy pulling upon 
a ring connected to cables, to release 
ilisappearing chocks under the wheels, 
withdraw pins at the ends of cables 
which fasten the wings and tail to the 
ground nr deck of :i ship, and throw 
in a clutch which connects a motor and 



H i)i.r.ow TUBES, each having a pro- 
peller at one end, are provided ior 
forward and reicrse movement. 'Ilie 
luhes are pivoted on the craft so that 
they may he tilted in one direction or 
the other for the purpose of assisting 
landing or ascent. Similar tubes and 
Iiropellers, in transverse position, are 
provided fur turning the craft. 



object of facilit.ating landing and pre- 
venting nose-dives. The auxiliary wings 
are designed to he operated by tlic pilot 
through .1 mechanical connection. 



Hangar f«r Dirlgible.s 

l,734,8t3. APPARATfS FOR I-ANni.NC 
AIRRIllPS. Otto Kama.. H>.rllii-Uahli.|Ti. 

A HANGAR is provided at its open end 
with a mooring mast The point 
of attachment of the dirigible to the 
mast may he lowered liy means of cables 



pulley to the latiiidiing cable attacheti 
to the iiiaiie. The pulley is a inoriifieil 
cone shaiie so that an increasing ac- 
celeration may he given to tlie lauiicli- 
iiig cable and the pl.inc. Tlie launching 


T iik front face of an aeroplane 
wing is provided with scieral 
pivoted air-inlets, leading into the in- 
terior of the wing, and mechanically 
connected to the elevators to keep the 
inlets horizontal. During flight, the 
inlets arc designed to supply air under 
pressure through a series of slots to 
the under side of the wing's upper sur- 
face which is formed of a series of 
"jalousie" blades. It is claimed that 
in addition to the po.sitive pressure thus 
ohtaincil. the air issues from the blades 
with sufficient pres.sure to increase the 
suction on the wing's upper surface. A 
flap in each inlet, with a mechanical 
control leading to the cock-pit. is pro- 
vided for enabling the pilot to control 
the amount of air entering the wing. 
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Sperry Arc FIoo»llighl 

I N RESPONSE to the ileniaml for a high intensity 
arc floodlight unit for major airiwrts, the Sperry 
Gyroscni>e Cmiiijany, Inc., Brooklyn, New York, has 
de.signed a 1,000 millimeter. 180 deg. dioptric, automatic 
floodlight. The lens is mounted in a lirass chromium 
plated frame and built iit a housing constructed of 
silicon-aluminum alloy to obtain rigidity and perntanence 
as well as light weight. The lamp mechanism is the two 
unit type, with the lamp heads holding the positive and 
negative carbons mounted iitside of the drum and the 
oiJerating mechanism on the outside where the operating 
teitiperatiire is lower. In order to keep the [xisitive 
carbon in accurate focus, insuring maximum candle- 
power. it is necessary to use a full automatic lamp 
mechanism. One i>air of carbons will burn for a i>eriod 
of two hours without recarhoiiing. 

Mounted in the top of the drum is a motor drii.-cu 
ventilating system for eJdiausting fumes and carlioii 





jiarticlcs which might be di'ixjsited on the insiile of the 
lens. Two large doors in the rear of the drum permit 
acces.s to the interior of the floodlight. The operating 
iiiccimtiism. the meter and switch |)ancl however, are 
mounted on the outside nf the dnim. Since the mech- 
anism is automatic, the floodlight may be turned on 
remotely from the operating office. 


Porter-Cable Carbo-Lathe 

T HJ£ Porter-Cable Machine Company, Syracuse, 
New York is offering a new production lathe known 
as the carbo-lathe especially designed to take care of 
short pieces not over 18 in. in length and 7 in. in 
diameter. It is also adapted for secondary operations on 


screw machine parts, such as pistons, forgings, turning 
pinions, blanking of gear.s, bronze or iron bushings, 
shafts, and piston rings. The head stock and bed are 
one casting of chrome nickel iron to obtain rigidity. Tlie 
t:ii! stock is of heavy one piece construction and clamped 
to the bed by two draw bolts on heavy gib, its arrange- 
ment iiermitting free travel of the carriage underneath 
the tail spimlle. The centers used are No. 3 Morse 



Taper relieved in center so that a two point contact 
rcsnlts- The spindle height from the floor is 42 in. and 
the highest |Kirt of the machine 48 in. 

Power is furnished by a motor of 3 or S hp. in the 
cabinet base. The motor is mounted on a liinge plate, the 
weight of the motor being sufficient to take up the slack 
ill a flat lielt that drii’es the clutch pulley. The control 
lever that o|)erates the clutch also applies the brake that 
stops the s|)indle. Power is transmitted to the spindle 
through spiral and worm gears while the feed is driven 
hy s[)ur and wnmi gears. 

The lathe is furnished with a motor of 1.750 r.p.m., a 
C in. motor pulley, and an 8 in. drive shaft pulley, having 
a maximum spindle speed of 1,500 r.p.m. and a minimum 
Ilf 42 r,().m. Spindle change feed gears give a ratio 
from 9.1 to 1 maximum to 1,75 to I minimum between 
clutch shaft and spindle. Carriage feed gears are also 
standard equipment. The con.strnctioii of the bed is such 
tliat luliricant falls through the center which is hollow. 


“Kant Slip” Plier 

T he “Kant Slip" plier is a drop-forged tool made of 
chrome vanadium steel and recently introduced by 
ihe Kant Slip Plier and Tool Company. 0030-38 \\'ent- 
wnrth Avenue, Chicago. Illinois. Round, sipiare. or 
hexagonal nuts or objects nf other slia|x:s can be grijiped 
by this tool, the ailjustment being automatic and 
instantaneous. It grips with a slight pres.sure and 
relca.ses instantly. The teeth are acairately machined 
and handles are -shaited to fit tlie hand. 
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“HAPPY 

Landings!” 


What man is there with 
more than a few hours of 
air-experience who has not heard 
that oft-repeated toast — “Happy 
Landings!” A relic of World War 
flying days whence it originated, 
the expression then was alive with 
meaning . . . for planes were far 
from perfect, and good landings 
were often merely the result of luck 
and skillful handling. 

But the American public today is 
rapidly becoming air-minded. 
Safety, ease of handling, and low 
upkeep are demanded. To help 
meet these requirements, manufac- 
turers are turning to Timken Bear- 
ings for landing wheel mountings. 
Timkens’ perfect concentricity 
makes even braking possible. Long 
service is assured — without the 
necessity of removing wheels or 
bearings for either lubrication or 
maintenance attention. As wheel 
drag in landing is done away with, 
tire wear is materially reduced. 


When the loads are all 
radial, all thrust, or a com- 
bination of both — any of which con- 
ditions may be encountered on every 
landing field — they are efficiently 
handled by Timken — the one bear- 
ing that does all things well. 
“Happy Landings” takes on a new 
meaning with planes “Timken Bear- 
ing Equipped”. 




THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 

'nmmm 
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Covering mechanics, 
servicing, designing, as well 
as the control and stability 
of a plane when in flight 

The Airplane 
and Its Engine 


J^ERE 


only a knowledge of elememary p 
ic9 and mechanics ii required. Tl 

the book covers 
such topics as: 


—Monoplane and biplane 


379 pages, 5{ x « 
209 illustrations, $2.50 


SEE YOUR COPY FOR 10 DAYS FREE 


Ifree examination coupon 


Curiositij killed 
the ^ eat 
Sightseers 
are as curious 
as cats . . So , . , 

C ATS are lucky animals — with 
nine lives they can afford to lose 
one through curiosity. The sightseer, 
however, gets but a single chance at 
life. It does seem that he would keep 
his curiosity under control. 

Why flying field visitors cannot see a 
plane without rubbing noses with a 
whirling propeller. . .why they dash 
towards a moving plane . . or why they 
swarm about the scene of an accident, 
is difficult to understand. Humans do 
these things for the same reason that 
they stick a tentative finger onto a 
surface marked “Wet Paint.” 

Since spectators cannot resist curi- 
osity, they must be kept out of danger, 
and out of the way. Airport operators 
everywhere are installing Anchor 
Fence so as to restrict sightseers to 
safe areas. Have the Anchor Fencing 
Specialist plan end erect this barrier 
protection for your airport. 


Anchor 

_ ru A I M UNK 

\jenced^ 
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modern cabin Planes take on gay 


plumage with these SMART 



FABRICS 


C ONSIGNED to the limho of "Darius Green and 
bis flying machine” are the rickety little planes 
of twenty years ago. Today is the day of luxury in 
aircraft. 

This modern Keystone "Patrician” is as beautiful 
as it is swift and sturdy — an artistic triumph in 
structural form and decorative design. 

The color ensemble of the commanding passen- 
ger plane shown here is yellow, green and henna. 
The interior— the ultimate in comfort and beauty — 
is decorated in Schumacher Fabrics. 

The sides are covered with one of Schumacher’s 
newe.st creations — a modem damask in green. The 
weave of this fabric, while coarse and durable, still 

The hangings are in another lovely damask — a 
soft weave in jade and beige. 

An enlivening touch is effected in the end walls 
and accessories by the use of Schumacher’s famous 
gazelle pattern — a colorful damask of tourmaline 
with the figure in electric green. 

In the Schumacher collections you will find a 
wealth of distinguished fabrics, exceptionally de- 
sirable for airplane interiors. Modernistic designs 
in reps, damasks, moir6 and a wealth of weaves and 
patterns created by prominent designers. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Dcpt.V-11,60 West 40th 
Street. New York, Importers, Manufacturers and 
Distributors to the Trade only. Offices also in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. Los Aiigcics, San 
Francisco, Grand Rapids and Detroit. 


• FSCHUMACHER&CO 
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DEPENDABLE 


—as to test 

-—in meeting <iiflieult or 
fussy re«jiiireinenta 

-—in heing up to 
speeifioations 

—in service 

—in meeting ever-changing 
delivery schedules 

—as to speed for 
experimental work 

May we figure on your requirements? 


THE WALLACE BARNES CO, 

BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 

Barnes ^ made 

SPRINGS 



LIGHT WEIGHT 

S PECIALLY designed for airplanes, 
ttieBendixWKeelandBendiK 2-Shoe 
Servo Brake form a single unir— sturdy, 
efficient, compact. 


The 30x5 inch size weighs 225^ pounds 
complete with brake- 







PLAAES can be 
assembled more quickly 
and economically when 
they arebiaced internally 
with Hartshorn 
Section Tie Rods. 


Wrenches can be applied 
at any point along the 
length of the lod. Rods can 
be made fast at intersec- 
tions. The use ofHartshoin 
Square Section Tie Rods 
saves assembly time and 
money. 



AIK CRAFT 
TIE RODS 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 

250 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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A VAN SCHAACK DISTRIBUTOR 

at your mstant disposal . . . 

is the ultimate aim of the Van Schaack Bros, Chemical 
Works, Inc., manufacturers of Aircraft Finishes of 

These firms already carry adequate stocks of Van 
Schaack products and are prepared to serve you at a 
moment’s notice. 

s-is-r- EusS''*"""' 
iELj'wt'*"”'’ irir.S"?.™’''"' 

The United Airways of N.C. Inc., Monroe. N. C- 
Additional Distributors are desired in various Territories 
Write for Descriptive Literature and Prices. 


VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


Tbinners, Dopes. Lacquers. Nitrocellulose Specialties 
Main Office and Plant, 3358 Avondale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Telephone: Independence IHOO 





A plan that offers Airplane Manufac- 
turers Extra Sales with Added Profits 

This year seaplane sales have grown several times as fast as land plane sales. 
Water flying promises to be more popular than ever in igso. 

The EDO sales plan offers the manufacturer of land planes a practical and in- 
expensive way to take full advantage of this rapidly growing trend. It opens 
up a virgin prospect list, insures increased proflt per sale and protects the manu- 
facturer and his distributor. 

Complete EEXD Float Inscillations, interchangeable with wheel landing gear can 
he furnished to manufacturers of all classes of land plane.s up to Safo 
lbs. gross load, ir. accordance with United States E)epartment of Commerce 
regulations. To date thirty-eight types of planesTavc been equipped with 





Aluminum Fuel and 
Oil Tanks 

“Tank up with the leaders” 

Lightest aluminum 
welded tank per gallon 
— most durable — highest 
safety factor. Prices in 
range with commercial 
aviation. 

Strelott-Naughton 

CORPORATION 

so Williams Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Telephone: Huniers Point KM63 



Scully Winter Helmets 

SiTSS?i.,S'l"S-.rr:, 

..... 



NlcholaS'Beazl^ 

Aifplawft^rninpaiiy li ac.^p 




EXPERIENCED 


m 


REKLI!VEIt. JOYCE 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


Only reliable products 
can be continuously 
advertised 


WESTERN BRANCH— 3769 MeneH Av«, Lo» Anjclee. Celil. 
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Feotured by simplicity of construction, 
economy of operation ond low r. p. m. 
this new oircroft engine is ideal for 
commercial flying. 


^ 

BROWNBACK 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 

Graybar Building, New York 



Spacious Cbmfori' 
for Small Ships 
or Transports 


n HERE'S no Telling 
what kind of a ship 
will be the next to glide 
down from the blue — to 
ask for shelter, minor re- 
pairs or accommodations 
for pilot and passengers. 

any demand with a Mary- 
land Metal Hangar. 


Machine shops, chart 
room, sleeping quarters, 
all snugly and conven- 
iently arranged — dope 
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» A 

handyairport 

"'1 1 IAAImII^CL’ 

AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

Ti-Two colored ope-m»terial dope; 

Flexible wing lacqun; 

Wood and mecal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 

TITANINE, Inc. 

Union, Union New Jeney 

Heat Treated Forgings 



Greatest strength rrith least veight 






St;* 


ENDICOTT 

TIMM AIRPLANE CORP. 

901 N. San Fernando Rd. 

"The forging people who satisfy 

Glendale, Calif. 

^ The Mohawk "Pinto” 

COLONIAL GRAIN 

1 ^ 

UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 


made by 


Grand Haven. Mich. 

'' , * Write lor 

Genuine leather for airplanes is 


NON-INFLAMMABLE durable and clean. 


Sample books furnished on application 

^ 17^(sihau;Jl§lUccca(t 

CORPORATION 

2615 Delaware St., S. E.. MinneapolU, Minn., O. S. A. 

iSS: ‘iSI- 

SEAMLESS 

■ I SPECIAL /*•> 
1 1 AVIATION 
^ PISTON 

STEEL TUBING 

RINGS 

All Aircraft Grades 


Warehouse stocks for imniediaie 
.hiiJinent in any qaaniily- 

Used Aeromerine Curtiss 

by; Alliance Fairchild 



SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 




(INUN.NATI I.OSAMIKLK.S 

U. S. Hammered Piston Ring Co., Patcr.cn, N. J. 
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IN THE AIR 

Don't be satisfied with a 
lesser quality than “the best 
motor oil in the world.” 


II. COMPANY, Oil Cily, P 


PEI 


lOM 



AfG. & GASKET CO. 



riTCAIRNT 

AIKCKAFT 


For Air Hail uh 

e < - > r SUPER Mailwing 

For Sport or Pri 

Uflfe use r r SPORT MAILWING 



Gunningham-Hall .Airplanes 

All-metal structure — in- 
sures durability, lower 
maintenance and greater 
safety. 

Miinufiicliired hy 

CUNNINGHAM-HALL 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

13 Conal St. 

ROCHESTRR, NEW YORK 



FA.IRCyHIIjD cabin mono- 
planes and open biplanes form a complete line of quality 
aircraft for dealers’ sales. Fairciiild aviation products also 
include [jontoons, skis, landing liglits and engines. Deal- 
ers address Fairchild -Airplane Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Farmingdule, L. I., U. S. .A. 

AIRPLANES 
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WHERE TO FLY 





Complete Air and Ground School 

TRAVEL AIR AND STINSON PLANES 
EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTORS 
Pl'KNITI RE CAPITA!. .IIR SPII flL 





ALL NEW. HIGH PERl-ORMANCE 
EQUIPMENT. COMPLETE 
GROUND AND FLIGHT TRAIN- 
ING FOR GOVERNMENT PILOT 
LICENSES. 

NATIONAL AIRWAYS, INC. 


'• HARRY ANDERSON 


The fact that schools 
ad ve r t i s i n .I! in the 
WHKRE TO FLY 
section of AV'I.A- 
TION have done so 
over a period of years 
is one of the best testi- 
monials to the effi- 
ciency of this type of 
advertising. 
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THE PERFECT 
TAKE-OFF FOR YOUR 
r% III FLYING CAREER... 

Koosevelt 

: H OO L 









GLRTIMM. 

wRir>nT 
I'Ll' I AG 
SCHOOLS 
Curtiss-Wright Flying Service 


COME TO FINDLAY 

Hiifent Flrlnr Arra In L'. S, 


Tln.r NEW 

$20.00 WACO $15.00 

IT. Hr. PLANES IT. Hr. 

Rummcll Aviation School. Ltd. 


Altoona Aircraft Corp. 



'PITCAIRN AVIATION 
of Pennsylvania, Inc. 

lO-.lO- rnd SO-Hw. FhiKjC>»n«i kia. 

W.lk r<., •! <)!• 


Professional Services 

AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS INC. 

The Laboratories and the 
New Windtunnel of the 
Tubular Air-Craft Corp. 

Tubular Air-Craft Corp. 
Laboratory 

C. L. OFENSTEIN 

CONSULTING AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEER 

Chief, Engineering Section 

S H p WA LT E IV* AS S O C 1 AT E$ 

..^trporL 

•flmnm~4nMiclr'S'Vmaa 

TOWER BUILDING 

AIRPLANE DESIGN AND STRESS 
ANALYSIS 

X/'OTR card here builds favorable 
^ prei-iise tor you and helps to make 
vour name familiar in the field- The 
cort is extremely small In proportion 
ID its value as a business aid. 

Edward A Stalker, 102 Eng. Bldg. 
AIRPLANE DESiaS 

AERO-KEN 

Complete Design 
and Sirevs .\iialysis 
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Aircraft Service Directory 

^^CourAdvntisement 

PIONEER ItlSTRUHEHTCOnPOnY 

254 LEXm(iWnAVr.BiU)OKLYH new YORK 

Airplane Covers 

TRIUMPH 

FC^^AREK^^ AIRCRAFT 

niirlPM Nartim rrrfprtliip 
CurtlRn <>X*S^ ^ 

\viurlwin4 

THE tU'ROKW' NORTON MPO. TO.. 

OSTERGAARTA 

>-/ AIRCRAFT -L' 

WORKS 

PITCH&BANK 

Fu INDICATOR 

1 BQ Your Pesttlon at a planes 

1 HB Bcoalol -aiUEn^ Mrlelllac lailn- 

1 JBK. RIEKER instrument COMPtHT 

1 VHr ISIS PilrmouDt are., Pl.Ksdelohla, Ps. 

Developed especially for use on air- 
plane exhaust rings, manifolds and 

Adds creaily to the appearance of any 
ship- Proiects the surface from scale 

Can be furnished In three colors, Red. 
nine or Green half-pint cans 5flc or 
-Aluminum half-pint cans 75c. 

JOHN S. COX at SON 

• 

AVIATION PPOTECTION, IMC 

INEURArtCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 

• 

STEARMAN and 
AEROMARINE KLEMM 

Hanear and Olllte ' Garden Cltr. 

Roosevelt PieliJ Xew YorK 

HASKELITE 

n.vtvoiJD^ ^ 

H' \aKPI lTF MFIt- '^rORrORAllON 

PirCH fflpICAjDR 

Friihle Airerafl Product a 

Airplane Ciw'ers 

te' 


s« KERRnrK^_.u Lvnov^ ro. 


ADVANCED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

t3S-09 Jtiome Aye., /tUhmoruf Hill, N. Y. 

Motorize Your See our 
Hangar Doors juH pogc 
Ady. tn 

Allen & Drew. Inc. 

Consult 

the 

Professional 

Service 

Directory 

on 

Page 29 

lowa-IIlinoi.s Airways Inc. 

Paragqjjsss^- 

cR^O^llers 

1 ratios 6o]fiietrt, lire.. HI Crliieai Sl. SshIiseio. Ms. 

Phoenix Clear Nitrate Dope 

PHOENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 
tVtniaajovlllp. N. Y- 


II Noiih&Ssier ll 

^~*°=oaaa=m ^ J’pROPELl.'ERS 
GARDNER^'pROPEffi^ WORKS 
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FOR SALE 

AIRPIeENE molon: Hltpano-SoltQ A. 160 hn.: 
a„?'S."r’:;'»=“^“.8*inoV.2 5P n ex e“ ‘ 
dillon. OX-6« at esneMalb' allraelivo nriees. 

FOR SALE 

mMmmm 

ill- ^ 

ANERICAN Earle. lOON, 120 ho- niolor. llnitn 

eor.s.'i'rsrrlrir hi:rrt: 

;s 



AMERICAN Eeirle. inOS. -liiBle ailrrmi hlolaiie. 

OXX-n motor, runrameol fKoelleilt <oil.llIli.u 
itirourtiont^ a“''“'otor'' 've'rr' lm-'i)raX''^rl?r'*l'J 


iilpisisii 

SiiP^ 

CONT read this ad unless xou are laokiiu lor 

NO SLUMP 



Sissr- 

lIMIpIs 

OCTOBER 

l.ist year, 

THERE MUST BE 

Ssl-1= 

N-!H ° ' 

REASONS 


See Senrchlipht Section, October 
26th nnd November 2nd for 
some of them. 


FOR sals:— One conintcle ^t ol wmr* lor 

KARL ORT. York, Pa. 

.... pare :.i> 

! FORXM,F 1 

1 3 CURTISS SEGAL BOATS | 

1 EXCEPTIONAL \ 
1 OPPORTUNITY 1 

1 1 — Curtiss Robin, OXS Motor, s 

95 Hours S2800.00 

1 

! PU .NES LISTED FOR SALE I 

1 i ■ --uFll 

S:r IS 1 

New and Used j-5 ^ 
Wright Engines 

No. 7763—has 25 hours since 
Wrinht fiictor.v overh.iu! 

Price S22S0.00 

No. 846-1— has 130 hours total. 
Price S2750, 

No. 9082— practicaih new. Used 
only 10 hours. 

_ Price$3.000 

1 Good OXS Motor 3S0.0C 

1 New 0X5 Motor dOO.OO 

2— H. S. L6 Liberty Motors... 150.M 
Various Tools. Itistrunients, 

iir=;;iP 

Buhl Aircraft Company 

Magnetos, ere 25.00 

CURTISS FLYING SERVICE [ 




November 23. 1929 


For ^uick Sale . . 


checked as air-worthy 
hy Curtiss-Wright ... 


Study lliesc TOexcep- 
(iomil values in used 
p/wne«— built by lead- 
ing niaiiiifaetiirers ... 
all in flying euudition. 


■A 


STATEMENT 
OF POLICY 
ON SALE OF 
USED PLANES 


T he Curtiss-Wright Flying Service wants to move 
this equipment rapidly. These planes and engines, 
priced so low, will attract the buyers who recognize unusual 
values at such an unusual sale. 

The Curtiss-Wright used plane policy, carefully and 
clearly stated on this page, sets the stamp of positive 
reliability on every plane and engine listed in this extraor- 
dinary sale. The definite specifications] of past per- 
formance and present condition determine for you pre- 
cisely the equipment you finally purchase. Every machine 
carries an inspection certificate. 

And you can purchase any plane on this list on easy 
payment terms. 

Many of the machines are located at Curtiss-Wright 
bases near to you. There you may inspect these real buys, 
and make your fly-away purchase. 

For complete information, wire or write at once to the 
Curtiss-Wright branch shown in the last column, or to 
Dept. 3, 27 West 57th Street, New York City. Your 
message will receive immediate attention. 


^URTISS-WRIOHT i 
of aviation depends on 


recog- 



Safety is the keynote of the Curtiss* 
Wright policy in building its diver^hed 
range of planes and engines, and in its 
aercDdynamic researches. 


This safety policy, Curtiss-Wright 
realizes, must also be rigidly applied to 
the rapidly growing sales of used planes. 



AX^'OirXCEMEXT 

Ciinisa Flying Service la now apart 
ofCurlisa.Wrighl Corporation, the 

of CurUsa and Wright interests. 
Henceforth. Cnrliaa Flying Service 
wiU operate under the name of 
CurUsa- Wright Flying Service — 
division of Curliaa-Wrighl Cor- 
poralion. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


DIVISION OF Ct'RTISS* 



70 Used Planes 



FLYING SERVICE 


WRicnT roRP. 


Oldest Flying Organization^’ 
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Searchlight 

Section 


BETTER BUYS IN 
BETTER USED 
AIRPLANES 




EMERGENCY 


SAM GATES, INC. 


LicensedGronndSchodlmtruc^ j j SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 

J I Tenth Avc. at 5Glh St„ Nw York 


lgpsKS» 


-;sv i^ r- p sij\sjss -ssira 

POSITION VACANT 


sSsi’jiM 


pi,. ^ ■ 

s 


"€;s 


Sl= Jg;S,S I A Real 

I Aviation 

P'S:£s^.£ I Opportunity 




l™.-£ 






llplli 


THE “BRAINWORK” 
OF AVIATION 


■SB 


Notice To 
Advertisers! 

Owing to Thanksg 
ingDay, Nov. 28th, the 



N<; 

AVIATION 

will close one day in 


Advertisers will be co- 
operating with us by 


copy early. 

FINAL 

CLOSING TIME 
5 P.M. Friday, 
November 22nd. 


: - . 

y.™!™ I if (To, .fed— CAPITAL 1 1 


IsS^, 


FOR SALE 

Because of other interests, private 
owner will sell one of the oldest 
and best known commercial fly- 
ing companies in the East. 




Price ?230,000 Cash 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Axelson AlrvraH R 
liarrelt Cm., Tin- . 








'\'nrft AIrcrflfI Cn. . . . 
M’rlBht AeroTiQullctil <’ 


2) Sr.abchi.icht 

Curtl« WrlBlU FI, -l..g service 1= lU-SINESS OPrOKTSmiCS 

s:;“: S SSS". . 

Ek-«ric 81„rasi- Batt.ry O,.. Th,- II POSITIONS WANTED 

EmUaatt Foriting t MIr. Cm., liw 2n ” 

EgCII’MENT WANTED 

F.-.irctall() AvtallMl, CMn,.& SviUskltorlM n lUCl-IlESENTATIVE WANTED 

' SCHOOLS .MIRCBU-\NF.OCS 

(iMMiiyear Ttrt- & ItiiMier Cm C W.VNTBD MISCICLLANKiICS 

Hart.horn Cm,, Sl-wan 22 AIRCRAFT SeHVICK DiRFCTOHV 

InlMrnaUonal Raalalaru.* Cu 2a Allen & Draw Inc 

Heck Olstrlbiillng Corii 

Kreulaer Carp.. J.j.*eiiU 1‘ 2, BMston Auto Caae Cn...,, 

Mciiraw-Hlll IIm.iK 2n Krjtike ^Mrcraft 

Marylnnii MelBl HliildlliB On. (Alrivin Equipment lllv.) 2.. ciar.|iier FroDeller Wka 

Makawk Aircraft Corn 2C UarkelUe AlfK Cm 

Nlcholaa-Heaaley Aln.lmu- Cm., Inc 2, lawa-minola Airway..' V,.V.' ! ! ! ] ! 1 ! ] ! ! ! ” ! V 

Marvin A- Northrai. .\-roi.laiie 1 ... P. „.Hterg.nrd Aircraft Wto 

Okweld A.r.lyl..n.. r'..r|i 2 I'hMtnlk Aircraft I'njilurl- Co 

Itk-kcr Inktritment Cn 

Peck, Stow & Wile* Cm., Til.' 21 Siraiis* & ^f!u.«elelren 

I'ltralrn Almnfi, Im* 27 iCel., Inc., tleu. .V 

Frail A Whilney .Mn'rafl O.. Inrl.Ic Ila.-k t'nver 

PHOFliSSlON’.AI. SERWCES 

Rabcrl.mi .Uicmft Car|i, tCi.lveraul I,iv.) 88 v-ra-Kon 


SenrehliBht 

Sherwln-Wllllami- Co. 

Swilllk Iffg. Co 

Saekely, Corii., O. E. . 


OlT.'llrleln,' C. L 


Where to Pi.v 


A\'I.\TION 
A’nirinttrr 23, 1929 
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From Kansas City 
One of America’s great air-centers 



And every line is powered with "Wasps" 


A DAY to the west lies Los Angeles. A half day 
to the east— Cleveland. To Dallas in 7 hours. 
To Chicago in 4. Here in Kansas City, where 46 
routes now converge, there has developed one of 
the great centers of America’s new transport 
system— the air. A glance at the combined time- 
tables of these transport lines reveals a significant 


fact. Every single line leoving Kansas City is now 
using Pratt & Whitney "Wasp" engines. 

Here is a tribute not only to the unusual reserve 
of flying power of "Wasps." It is a tribute to the 
care which the great transport companies ore 
taking to insure the utmost of dependability in 
every ship that fiies. 


PRATT ^WHITNEY AIRCI\APTCQ 

HARTFORD • - • CONNECTICUT 

Diviuvn of Uniltd Airaih L-Trinmon Corpotation 

Maaufactured in Canddd by The Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., 

Lon^uetiil, Quebec; in Continental Europe by The Bavarian Motor Works, Munich 

Wasp &Homet 

S n G I n E s 




“PiL OT MY O JVN PL A NE ? 


WELL-AND WHY HOT? 




►JO-3 






ORE than eight thou- 
sand men andwomen 
are licensed to fly. 
But nearly halt a 
million people buv 
and read the magazines such as this, devoted 
to the air! 

To the tour hundred and ninety-two thou- 
sand people who are not yet pilots, Wright, 
here and now makes the suggestion that 
they start! 

Planes of today are capable. Wright “Whirl- 
winds” and Wright “Cyclones” are strong, 
dependable engines; pilots are skilllul; land- 
ing fields daily increase in number and are 
constantly bettered in cfuality; while ground 
service equal to the best garages is flourishing 
at all good airports. 

And most important of all, costs are com- 
ing down — (and never forget that it has been 
cost, not danger, that has limited public par- 
ticipation in airplane activities). 


So to our non-flying readers of aviation 
publications, Wright suggests that they join 
the First Flight Club now — with the firm 
conviction that a few years hence will see 
them piloting a plane of their own! 

Olf the ground and go! 





WRIGHT 

aeronautical corporation 

PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 




